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“EQUAL opportunity for employ- 
ment” is the goal of the Employment 
Service policy with regard to handi- 
capped applicants. But how effectively 
are we Carrying out this policy? won- 
der Hendrik Mugaas and Harry Mitch- 
ell of the BES. They believe that 
we must be sure we know the needs of 
the handicapped before we can make 
this policy vital. p. 3. 


MENTAL disability need not be a 
job deterrent. That has been proved 
convincingly in New York State where 
placement service for the mentally dis- 
abled began in the Employment Service 
in 1942. But it is a real challenge— 
one which requires many cooperative 
efforts, as told by Olga Hourwich and 
Anne Altman of the NYSES. pp. 5. 


HOW is a local EPH Committee 
formed? Who are the members? 
What can they accomplish in behalf 
of the handicapped of the community? 
Using the Albuquerque committee (the 
largest and most active in the State) as 
an example, Julian Romero of the New 
Mexico agency gives some answers to 
these questions. p. 7 


AS we look forward to the changes 
which will come in the new decade, 
what new difficulties loom for the 
handicapped? asks Glenn Brockway, 
director of Region X. He answers the 
question in an article taken from his 
speech before the Regional Conference 
of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in Las Vegas, Nev., in April 
1960. p. 10. 


MORE jobs for the handicapped 
cannot be achieved by one person, but 
require the combined efforts of a num- 
ber of people. To bear out this state- 
ment, Edward DeCelles of the Holyoke, 
Mass., local office gives specific ways by 
which such jobs are developed in his 
community. p. 12. 


PROMOTIONAL activities in be- 
half of the handicapped really do pay 
off, says Ralph Lange of the North Da- 
kota agency as he shows us the record. 


His article tells the story behind this 
record. p. 15. 


JOHN J. McLEAN of the Evans- 
ville, Ind., local office examines the 
techniques used by his office in its spe- 
cial placement program. He draws 
upon office records for specific exam- 
ples of the successful results which 
have been made possible by the appli- 
cation of these techniques. p. 17. 


COOPERATION between the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and the Em- 
ployment Commission in Virgi.ia re- 
sulted in jobs for more than 230 
handicapped applicants in fiscal year 
1960 alone. This .happy announce- 
ment is part of the article by George 
T. Kingsley, Sr., of the State agency 
as he describes how this cooperation 
works. p. 21. 


THE employ-the-handicapped pro- 
gram in Reno, Nev., is a community 
undertaking. Wendell Taylor of the 
Reno local office tells how the program 
goes on all through the year. p. 24. 


SPECIAL attention for the severely 
disabled was the idea behind the estab- 
lishment of the selective placement in- 
terviewer position in the Rhode Island 
agency. Jane Hollen of the agency 
personalizes her article by several case 
histories which show the work of this 
interviewer and the satisfaction which 
can result from it. p. 26. 


PLACING handicapped workers re- 
quires specialized selling which has 
been carefully planned. How such a 
planned campaign can be worked out is 
the story told by Rudolph Raphelson of 
the Philadelphia office. p. 30. 


THE Nation’s cartoonists back the 
“Hire the Handicapped” campaign. 
Featured throughout this issue are car- 
toons by Milton Caniff, Al Capp, Mort 
Watker, and Allen Saunders. The two 
editorial cartoons are by Scott Long, 
Minneapolis Tribune, and Des Moines 
Register, and L. D. Warren, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. Saunders is Chairman of 
the NEPH Cartoonists Committee. 
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Annual IAPES Convention Stresses 
Progress Through Better Communications 


THE 47th annual convention of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security was 
held in Colorado Springs, Colo., June 26—July 1, 1960. 
More than 1,300 delegates were in attendance, They 
came from all parts of the United States and from 
Canada, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Japan, Nigeria, and 
lurkey. The convention theme was “Progress 
Through Better Communications.” 

In the keynote message, Under Secretary of Labor 
James T. O’Connell cited accomplishments in the 
«mployment security field, including improvements in 
the quality of placements, counseling, testing, labor 
market information, and youth programs and said that 
vrvices to employers, occupational analysis, and test 
‘evelopment have done much to improve the image 
of the service in the public mind. 

He called attention, however, to two specific prob- 
m areas: “the plight of the older worker” and “the 
eitire field of farm and migratory labor’ with its 
veming contradictions of underemployment and im- 
ported workers. ‘The Under Secretary also noted that 
‘the nced for continued modernization of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system and long-term structural un- 
‘mployment present additional challenges. He added: 

“Your work is important beyond your personal hori- 
ions, beyond the geographical boundaries of your 
‘tate. and beyond the time considerations of the 
moment. Much of what is America’s future will be 
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closely identified with successes and 
accomplishments.” 

Assistant to the Secretary of Labor Alice K. Leopold 
conducted a “Community Roundtable”—a demonstra- 
tion of community meetings that are being conducted 


by the Department of Labor, State and local man- 


your own 


‘power officials, and community leaders of labor, in- 


dustry, and education. The demonstration was 
planned to show how groups may sit down together to 
discuss community manpower problems and antici- 
pated developments in industry. 

Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Commissioner 
A. F. MacArthur, Ottawa, spoke of the 4,000-mile 
common border between Canada and the United 
States as “an example to people everywhere of good 
neighbor policy, defended not by force of arms, but 
by the greater weapons of mutual respect and under- 
standing.” He cited the St. Lawrence Seaway—a 
joint project of the two nations—as an engineering 
feat that provides safe harbor in the heart of both 
nations for the ships of all nations. 

Bureau of Employment Security Director Robert C. 
Goodwin challenged ES personnel at all levels to pro- 
vide dedicated service for “all workers and employers 
and all groups who are concerned with the employ- 
ment process.” 

Mr. Goodwin said that effective development and 
utilization of manpower resources may become the 
Nation’s most important economic problem, and ex- 
pressed the belief that greater stress must be placed 
on employment counseling, testing, occupational 
analysis, and occupational labor market data if the 
local office is to become of greater value to schools, 
training institutions, industry, and the communities 
they serve. 

“We need to think of our workload more in terms of 
services rendered . . . to make clear to the American 
public, and especially management, that unemploy- 
ment insurance makes an important contribution not 
only in recessions, but also in periods of relatively full 
employment,” he asserted. 

Referring to the farm labor problem, Mr. Good- 
win said: “It arises from low wages, poor working con- 
ditions, and our failure to extend to the farm family 
most of our public social programs available to in- 
dustrial workers.” 

Dr. William Haber of the University of Michigan, 
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moderating a forum, “A Quarter-Century of Progress 
of Unemployment Insurance,” said that the ES and 
UI programs are comparable to Siamese twins and 
that to separate one from the other might cause either 
or both to die. Retiring BES Assistant Director R. G. 
Wagenet gave an “unwritten history” of the UC pro- 
gram and offered suggestions for its future administra- 
tion. Director R. L. Hibbard of General Motors’ Un- 
employment and Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
said that in years to come the prevention of unemploy- 
ment should gain as much attention as accident pre: 
vention does today. The speakers, including Director 
Max M. Horton of the Michigan agency and Ad- 
ministrative Director Jacob Clayman, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, agreed that UI has 
served remarkably well, but that some reappraisal of 
objectives is indicated. 

Interstate Conference President Curtis P. Harding 
gave a program résumé and suggested that sound study 
and careful planning for future needs might make it 
unnecessary to introduce “crash” programs. 

Executive Secretary William P. McCahill of the 
President's EPH Committee told the IAPES delegates 
that the EPH communications program has made 
progress because the old stereotype of the physically 
handicapped worker has been replaced by a new 
image—an image that recognizes the individual’s 
qualities—and that this will be remembered as “the 
age of the one-legged halfback, the blind collegiate 
wrestling champ, of wheelchair basketball, and ampu- 
tee baseball.” 

Representing EPH Chairman Melvin J. Maas, Mr. 
McCahill presented a commendation scroll to IAPES 
President Mary B. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, “in grate- 
ful appreciation for service in behalf of our physically 
handicapped citizens.” During other ceremonies, 
Dave Garroway received the IAPES Citation of Merit 
and the Georgia Chapter received an achievement 
plaque. 

National Legislative Service Director Omar B. 
Ketchum, Veterans of Foreign Wars, discussed job 
problems of veterans and called attention to dangers 
that are inherent in unemployment. 

A panel, “Basic Objectives of the Employment Se- 
curity Program,’ moderated by Ohio Administrator 
Donald B. Leach, agreed that administrative attitude 
is a key to public acceptance. Commissioner Maurice 
Acers, Texas Employment Commission, said the build- 
ing of a favorable image must start at the local level— 
that Employment Security must be an integral part of 
the community: its planning, its future, its everyday 
life. 

A panel largely composed of State VER’s recom- 
mended that liaison be established between State com- 
manders of service organizations, the State VER, and 
the ES central office in each State; that local office 
managers and VER’s keep local posts informed of 
available services; that each local post have an em- 
ployment chairman; that veterans’ 
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Employment Security Activities ata Glance, May and June 19(0 
United States 





Number or amount 





Activity ! a Se a 
| May June 
Employment Service 
New applications oe 811, 600 1. 008. 200 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. . oe 816, 200 | 1. 739. 700 
Nonagricultural...... 951, 500 | 947. 100 
Placements: 
Agricultural... . 778, 200 | 1, 683, 400 
Nonagricultural . 534, 100 | 537. 400 
{Se 310, 600 | 304, 700 
Women......... 223, 500 | 232, 700 
Handicapped. . 27,100 | 24. 100 
Counseling interviews. . . 166, 600 | 150, 100 
Individuals given tests. 168, 100 149. 600 
Employer visits. 142, 100 143, 900 
State Unemployment 
Insurance | 
| 
Initial claims, except-tran- | 
sitional ?....... i 1, 162, 400 1, 196. 600 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment. ... i on 1, 681, 700 | 1. 588. 400 
Weeks compensated. 6, 570, 000 | 6, 364. 800 
Weekly average benefici- 
ae : mare 1, 493, 200 | 1, 446, 600 
Average weekly _ benefit | | 
payment for total unem- | 
ployment........ $32. 24 | $32. 33 


Benefits paid..... - $204, 883, 500 | $198, 938, 000 
Funds available at end of | 


GROEN 5 as ae Sees \$6, 821, 458, 500 |$6, 691, 003, 100 


| 
| 


Veterans 


New applications. . . 124, 700 128, 600 
Referrals, nonagricultural 183, 000 166, 700 
Placements, nonagricul- 

Ths? OR ee eee ee eae 111, 100 101. 500 
Placements, handicapped. . 10, 700 | 9, 400 
Counseling interviews. . . 17, 300 16, 200 

Unemployment Compensation | 

Jor Federal Employees 3 | 
Initial claims..... 11, 700 | 12. 400 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment. : 29, 800 | 28, 500 


Benefits paid... . $4, 204, 700 $4, 382, 600 
Unemployment Compensation 


for Ex-Servicemen 4 


Initial claims..... ae 21, 500 27, 000 
Weekly average. insured 
unemployment.... 45, 500 44, 500 


Benefits paid > $6, 004, 100 $5, 957, 000 





u 


1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation pro- 
grams for Federal civilian employees and ez-servicemen include 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Tslands. 

8 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
and State wage credits. 

* Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 
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More Jobs for the Handicapped . . . 








Equal Employment Opportunity 
for the Handicapped 


By HENDRIK D. MUGAAS and HARRY R. MITCHELL 


Division of Counseling and Special Applicant Services 


Bureau of Employment Security 


T MAY be appropriate at this time to consider some 
of the operational implications of the stated em- 
ployment service policy regarding the handicapped: 

“Tt is the policy of the Employment Service: 

“A. To provide such services to handicapped ap- 
plicants as are necessary to promote for them equal 
opportunity for employment at equal wages in compe- 
tition with other workers.” (ES Manual, pt. II, sec. 
8210.) 

This is a comprehensive and challenging statement. 
It requires the provision of unspecified necessary serv- 
ices to handicapped applicants. It defines the objec- 
tive of these services as “equal opportunity for 
employment at equal wages” for these workers “in 
competition with other workers.” 

Certainly, everyone can subscribe to the need for 
such a policy to guide the Employment Service—a 
public agency with broad public responsibility. 
Legions of disabled persons are still among us. De- 
spite advances in medicine, surgery, psychiatry, and 
rehabilitation, their number increases. Disease con- 
tinues to disable an astounding number of our popu- 
lation. Industrial and other accidents exact an 
additional toll in injury and disability even though 
safety measures have been improved. At the same 
time, many employers are unwilling to hire qualified 
handicapped workers solely because they are disabled. 
It is entirely fitting, therefore, that the Employment 
Service, dedicated to serving both workers and employ- 
ers, should attempt to assist disabled workers in 
obtaining equal employment opportunities. 

How well are we implementing and effectuating this 
policy? Are we adequately meeting the needs of the 
people whom this policy was intended to benefit? To 
answer these questions objectively, we must identify 
and assess the needs of the handicapped and measure 
the extent to which our program for the handicapped 
meets these needs. 

One of the major needs of handicapped applicants 
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is adequate counseling. Disability has a drastic im- 
pact upon some persons, necessitating completely new 
adjustments to many activities of living, particularly 
work. Many find this extremely difficult to do without 
help and guidance. Counseling can often provide the 
help needed to assess and improve their remaining 
assets in relation to work for which they have, or can 
acquire, the skills and physical abilities to perform. 
We should ask ourselves: Is counseling being provided 
to all handicapped who need it? 

Presumably every handicapped worker who appears 
at the local office is seeking a job that will meet his par- 
ticular requirements. Finding such a job is frequently 
not a simple matter. First of all, the demands of the 
job must fall within his physical capacities. The 
skills required must be those possessed by the appli- 
cant or those which he can reasonably be expected to 
acquire through training. ‘The job should satisfy the 
requirements of his interests and temperament as well 
as his social and economic needs. 

To accomplish suitable placement of the handi- 
capped, we must have reliable information about both 
the handicapped applicant and the jobs for which he 
may be considered. Only with accurate and, some- 
times very detailed, information about the worker 
and the job can we assure the applicant of due con- 
sideration for selection and of accurate matching of 
worker characteristics and job requirements in selec- 
tive placement. We should therefore ask ourselves: 
How well are applications of the handicapped taken? 
Do they contain all necessary information for suitable 
placement? ‘These same questions relate also to the 
job orders filled out in local offices. 

Some very severely handicapped applicants need 
more than the normal placement service if they are to 
have equal opportunity for employment with other 
workers. The nature of their disability and their 
skills may require individualized solicitation to find 
suitable job openings. Let us ask ourselves, therefore: 
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Is the job development undertaken adequate for those 
who need this special effort? 

Placement of the handicapped is facilitated by edu- 
cating employers, workers, and the general public con- 
cerning the abilities, good work habits, and safety of 
handicapped workers. Wherever resistance to em- 
ploying handicapped workers is found, intensive educa- 
tional work needs to be done. 

While the President’s Committee and Governors’ 
and local committees are actively engaged in educa- 
tional and promotional work, there is a continuing need 
for employment service cooperation in this field. Are 
we doing our part to provide the community, and its 
employers in particular, with the kind of information 
about disabilities and disabled workers that will en- 
courage favorable attitudes toward the employment of 
handicapped workers? 

For some handicapped persons, services other than 
those provided by the Employment Service are re- 
quired before they can successfully compete with other 
workers. The Employment Service must establish 
and maintain effective working relationships with 
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appropriate community agencies in order to he p 
handicapped persons to obtain without delay and in 
an orderly manner all of the services they may requ re 
to restore or enhance their employability. Are cur 
working relationships with vocational rehabilitation 
agencies of such a character that the services of the 
agencies are integrated to assure proper initiation 
and continuity of service to disabled persons? 

Veterans Administration facilities, hospitals, and 
institutions for specific disability groups contribute ef- 
fectively to the rehabilitation and employment adjust- 
ment of disabled persons who may be served by these 
agencies. Are we giving effective support to these 
rehabilitation agencies in placing their clients? 

Our expanding economy is constantly undergoing 
changes with respect to both the jobs to be found in 
particular industries and the content of specific jobs. 
Meanwhile, new industries and new jobs are contin- 
ually emerging. To assure handicapped workers 
equal opportunity for employment, we must be alert 
to recognize the implications of these changes for the 
handicapped, and we must take appropriate steps to 
enable our service to help the handicapped gain and 
maintain equal opportunity for employment in this 
changing world of work. 

By what criterion may we measure our effectiveness 
in carrying out the policy under consideration? We 
suggest that the language of the policy makes the em- 
ployment needs of the handicapped the only realistic 
yardstick. ‘This need we must carefully and _thor- 
oughly assess. Having determined the needs, we 
must utilize our available resources in the manner 
that will gain the maximum approach to equal op- 
portunity for employment for the handicapped. 
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(operation of NYSES 


aid Mental Health Facilities 


by OLGA HOURWICH, Selective Placement Rehabilitation Interviewer 


HE New York State Employment Service did not 
offer placement service to persons who had emo- 
tional or mental disabilities until about 1942. Then, 


faced with the problem of the disabled veteran who. 


was returning to civilian life and the pressing man- 
power needs of the country, we began to include the 
emotionally and mentally disabled in our program of 
service to the handicapped. We received some help 
from the Veterans Administration, but much of it 
was tentative. We were playing it by ear, so to speak, 
and we needed help. In 1944 we got it, in the person 
of a consulting psychiatrist, who has been serving in 
an advisory capacity on matters of policy, techniques, 
and procedures, and assisting with our inservice train- 
ing of selective placement staff. She has also helped 
to develop a form which is used in requesting medical 
information from psychiatric sources. In addition, 
she was instrumental in developing the psychiatric 
aides for the NYSES Selective Placement Handbook. 
The first agreements with mental hygiene facilities 
were made with VA hospitals, since the law gave the 
Employment Service the responsibility for placing dis- 
abled veterans. In addition to this formalized rela- 
tionship, the Employment Service subsequently devel- 
oped more informal and closer agreements on a local 
level with every VA hospital and outpatient facility 
in the State, adapting each agreement to community 
needs. A basic procedure was evolved which is now 
used in setting up agreements with all State mental 
hygiene faciliti ary, and private. 
This method includes meetings with personnel at 
all levels in the facility to discuss cooperative agree- 
ments or relationships. Preliminary meetings are ar- 
ranged with top administrative and medical personnel 
to establish policy and procedure. Then meetings 
are arranged with the operating personnel, psychia- 
trists supervisors, and social workers to orient them to 
the organization and scope of the Employment Serv- 





ice: ty arrange for mechanics of referral; to introduce 
them to our psychiatric form; and to acquaint them 
with the general requirements for job placement, i.e., 
need ‘or preparation, ability to sustain an interview, 
lm of appearance, attitude, and behavior. 
OO 


up meetings are arranged periodically to clarify 
and ciscuss any problems or misunderstandings and 
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Commercial and Sales Office 
and ANNE ALTMAN, New York City Consultant 
New York State Employment Service 


to keep currently informed about changes, advances, 
and innovations. 

More informal are the agreements and arrange- 
ments made through the day-to-day contact of the 
social workers with the local office selective placement 
staff. Full discussion of each case by phone before 
referral helps the Employment Service staff get a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of the mental 
patient. Psychiatric personnel are encouraged to 
present the case to the special placement interviewer 
in lay terminology, stressing the vocational implic a- 
tions. We do not require diagnosis but rather are in- 
terested in the behavior picture at the time of 
referral, as well as some idea of the prognosis. While 
the psychiatric medical report is important, other fac- 
tors must be considered. ‘The selective placement staff 
is trained to evaluate the behavior of the applicant 
in the office and to follow up with the employer on 
how the applicant gets along on the job, production- 
wise, and in contacts with coworkers and supervisors. 

Much trial and error can be avoided when the men- 
tal hygiene facility becomes actively involved in the 
vocational preparation of the patient. Some of the 
VA hospitals have developed so-called member- 
employee programs as part of the hospital treatment. 
The patient is assigned to work in a hospital depart- 
ment for a number of days and hours as specified by 
the psychiatrist. Some patients wish to continue this 
work after discharge; for others it is merely a type of 
work hardening. 

When the patient is ready for competitive employ- 
ment, an appointment is arranged with the selective 
placement interviewer in the appropriate local Em- 
ployment Service office. At the time of referral, the 
applicant must be ready and able to work full time 
and to travel independently. He may continue to 
live at the hospital for several weeks after starting on 
a job. While occasionally this creates some employer 
resistance, it has the advantage of close psychiatric 
supervision should any problems arise in the early 
stages of employment. 

In New York State, the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene has set up aftercare clinics which give treat- 
ment, as needed, to patients for a specified period 
after discharge from the State mental hospital. One 
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of the most helpful advances resulting from our co- 
operative relationship with these clinics was the ap- 
pointment of an employment specialist to the Brooklyn 
After Care Clinic. The specialist evaluates the pa- 
tient’s vocational potential, routes him to the proper 
community resource for vocational training or other 
preparation, and finally, when he feels the patient 
is ready for full-time work, routes him to the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Another unique feature of this clinic is the estab- 
lishment of a day hospital with a program of occupa- 
tional therapy. ‘This often gives the employment 
specialist an opportunity to observe the patient in a 
work setting and can be useful in making determina- 
tions with some of the borderline cases. It serves also 
as a work-hardening process for those who may have 
been referred for employment too soon. The employ- 
ment specialist works very closely with the selective 
placement interviewer and when a problem arises, 
he can step in very quickly and often salvage a situa- 
tion before it gets too far out of hand. 

R. W. is an example of such a case. After being 
placed on an apparently suitable job, followup by the 
selective placement interviewer revealed he was on 
the verge of being fired for frequent absenteeism. The 
employment specialist at the aftercare clinic arranged 
to see him and found that R. W. liked the job but 
stayed out whenever he “felt gloomy.” After several 
counseling sessions with the specialist, the absentee- 
ism stopped, and R. W. has now been satisfactorily 
employed for 2'/ years. 


A Tryout Period 


Fountain House, a voluntary agency in New York 
City which was set up originally to provide social and 
recreational programs for persons discharged from 
mental hospitals, has inaugurated a unique program. 
It has arranged with several private employers to ac- 
cept carefully selected persons for a 2-month work 
tryout period. The employer is given all necessary 
information about the applicant and knows he will 
have someone new every 2 months. The applicant 
knows that this is not a permanent job, but an oppor- 
tunity to try himself out and a means to evaluate 
his work possibilities. After the 2-month trial period, 
if he seems ready for a job, referral is made by Foun- 
tain House to a selective placement interviewer in the 
appropriate local office. While this project is still 
very new and deals with a small group numerically, 
it shows that there are new methods and new tech- 
niques that can and should be tried. 

A case in point is C. M., 25 years old, but at time 
of discharge from the hospital, very unsure of what 
she wanted to do or whether she could do anything. 
Before her hospitalization she had been a clerk-typist, 
and had done a little typing in the hospital occupa- 
tional therapy department. Fountain House arranged 
a work tryout for her and she was given practice in 
typing and filing along with adjustment to regular 
office routine. After 2 months, the employer reported 
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that her typing was uneven, but that she was an °x- 
cellent file clerk. She was placed as a file clerk and 
after several months was well enough to take a regular 
typing course. At the last followup she was doing 
some typing work, with a concomitant increase in pay. 

The Altro Workshops, as well as many other agen- 
cies, are setting up pilot projects of various kinds, in 
all cases using the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice as a major placement resource when the applicant 
is ready for employment. However, the bulk of refer- 
rals of this group still come directly from the public 
or voluntary hospital or clinic, with little prevocational 
preparation. Many come from private psychiatric 
sources. A surprisingly large number of persons with 
emotional problems that are readily identifiable, who 
come to the Employment Service, either have never 
had any type of care, or refuse to admit to any previ- 
ous psychiatric treatment. 

Regardless of the source of referral or the amount 
of workup that has been done, in the last analysis the 
selective placement interviewer must decide whether 
the applicant is ready for referral to a job. He must 
gather and sort the outside information, but most 
important, he must evaluate and analyze the applicant 
as he appears in the office. Often before job referral 
is practical, work tryout or brushup training may be 
indicated. Arrangement for this or any other needed 
service is made with the cooperation of the referring 
source. 

In all instances, the Employment Service reports to 
the cooperating agency the results of the initial con- 
tact with the applicant and of the first placement. 
When it is felt that the applicant is not ready for 
placement, this conclusion is reported to the referring 
agency with the reasons and any appropriate recom- 
mendations. Followup is always done within 30 days 
after placement on the first job. Additional followup 
is done only in those cases where there is some question 
or problem, or at the request of the employer or 
applicant. 

These are just some beginnings. In our relation- 
ships and agreements with the hospitals we have 
learned at least one thing very well. We need each 
other, and only by working together, by free exchange 
of information, by close and careful followup, by con- 
stant alertness to symptoms, to change, to improve- 
ment, can we seriously cope with the very challenging 
problem of employment of the mentally restored. 


ERRATUM 


In the July issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY REVIEW, the sentence starting in the ninth 
line of column 2 on page 16 should read “Partial 
amortization will be by BES payments of rent, and 
all costs other than normal maintenance will comé 
to an end in 15 years.” 


—— 
— 
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Local Committees Spark Jobs 


H™ the Handicapped” is a slogan we hear and 
see almost every day. We hear it on radio 
and television and at National and State meetings, 
but does it get through to the employer on the local 
community level who does the actual hiring? This is 
the question we often ask ourselves. 


capped Program and National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, local offices of the New Mexico 
State Employment Service have been taking the lead 
in organizing and maintaining active EPH commit- 
tees as a means of getting the real meaning of this 
slogan across to the local employers. Some have been 
very effective; others have been less successful. 
Through the years, we have found that local commit- 
tees must have employer leadership and support if 
they are to achieve desired results. This need pre- 
sents a real challenge in any community. Most em- 
ployers are busy people with full business schedules, 
and although they may indicate interest, they do not 
always have time to participate actively. 

In New Mexico, representatives of the Employment 
Service have called organizational meetings to which 
personnel from Vocational Rehabilitation, Division of 
Services for the Blind, Veterans Administration, vet- 
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‘ginia Osterhouse, blind typist-receptionist for the city per- 
department, was placed as a result of an employer- 


' clinic sponsored by the Albuquerque local office and the 
mittee. 


ther 1960 


Since the inception of the Services to the Handi- 


for the Handicapped 


By JULIAN J. ROMERO 


Chief of Special Services 
Employment Security Commission of New Mexico 


erans’ organizations, and employers are invited. An 
initial meeting is generally guided by Employment 
Service people until the chairmanship can be turned 
over toanemployer. The job of secretary is normally 
held by an ES representative. Thus he can keep in 
close touch with what’s going on. Job openings de- 
veloped by any member of the committee are generally 
channeled to him. At the first meeting employers are 
told about the program and asked to talk to other em- 
ployers and to bring at least one new employer to the 
next meeting which is usually scheduled at that time 
This method sometimes results in a large committee, 
but we think this method gets the job done. 

At present, the largest and most active committee in 
New Mexico is the Albuquerque Council. Most of its 
nearly 60 members are employer representatives. Its 
main objective has been to attract businessmen to serve 
on the council and to get them interested in the pro- 
gram. We sometimes encounter employer resistance, 
but we emphasize that the committee is a group of 
dedicated men selling only an idea—the idea of hiring 
the handicapped—and that they don’t need to par- 
ticipate in fundraising drives and doorbell ringing. 
All they need to do is to pass the idea along to other 
employers and to hire handicapped persons whenever 





Howard Scherotter, New Mexico’s Handicapped Person of the Year 
in 1959, conducts most of the business of his firm by telephone 
from his home. His wife does the typing. 
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This window display at the main office of a large bank was prepared by the Albuquerque local EPH Council during NEPH Week. 


they can be fitted into their business. We have found 
the meetings have more appeal to employers if they are 
not too long and are kept on a businesslike basis with 
a prearranged agenda. 

The name “local committee” was recently changed 
to “council” so that committees could be created 
within the council to give the members an opportunity 
for active participation. Membership on each of these 
committees is assigned according to background; train- 
ing, and interest. The Albuquerque Council is now 
composed of 15 committees: Speakers, Finance, Work- 
Evaluation, Legislative, Publicity, Military, 
Awards, Program, Nominating, Employers, Member- 
ship, Senior Workers, Veterans Coordinating, Insur- 
ance Coordinating, and Special Problems. 

For example, insurance men are assigned to the In- 
surance Coordinating Committee since they can work 
on activities related to a second injury law. The Pub- 
licity Committee is headed by an advertising firm 
member. The Workers Evaluation Committee is com- 
posed of medical personnel, and the Senior Workers of 
retired professional citizens. The Finance Committee 
is headed by a bank representative. Recently this com- 
mittee raised money by selling permanent folder-type 
calendars with the “Hire the Handicapped” slogan 
and the council name printed at the top. This com- 
mittee also raised funds necessary for sponsoring the 
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reception given at the recent regional meeting of th 
President's Committee. 

Although most local committees in the State meet 
only once a quarter, the Albuquerque Council holds a 
luncheon meeting once a month to discuss progress and 
plan future activities. These monthly meetings help 
to maintain employer interest throughout the yea 
Attendance is rarely under 30 members and new em- 
ployers frequently are present. 

Here are some of the projects carried out by the 
Albuquerque Council this past year. 

1. Appropriate slogans were painted on 25 bus. 
stop benches installed in different places throughout 
the city and State. 

2. Telephone service developed by an industriall) 
blinded member was utilized to notify members 0 
meetings and. make whatever local telephone contacts 
were necessary. 

3. Signs were displayed on city buses by a local 
transit company. 

4. Billboard signs were displayed by an outdoor ad: 
vertising company. 

5. Radio spots and TV slides were prepared and di 
tributed to local radio and television stations. 

6. Several articles and feature stories with pictures 


of handicapped persons were published in local newsf 


papers. 
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Newspaper mats were distributed to large food 
ad\ ertisers by a local bakery and to the advertising de- 
paiiment of the Albuquerque Journal and Tribune 
newspapers, who in turn contacted other advertisers. 

¢. A local engineering firm printed 30,000 stuffers 
wh ch were sent to employers in their bank statements. 

“ Pamphlets and stuffers were placed in packets 
that were given to 600 members who attended the 
Eastern Star convention. Arrangements were made 
for business firms to include some of these stuffers in 
monthly statements sent to other businessmen. 

i). A local bakery distributed 300 cardboard 
posters to stores and restaurants for window displays. 

|. Arrangements were made for radio and TV 

broadcasts of the chairman of the city commission 
signing the NEPH Week proclamation and other news- 
worthy items. 

|2. Arrangements were made for a local radio sta- 
tion to interview handicapped persons at work each 
day for 1 week. 


13. In cooperation with the local employment office, © 


a booth was set up at the State fair and manned by 
handicapped persons. 

4. Two employer-applicant clinics were sponsored 
where unemployed handicapped persons individually 
presented their qualifications. These resulted in sev- 
eral placements. 

15. Two window displays were set up during NEPH 
Week. 

16. Ashtrays and bolo ties with miniature bus-stop 
bench signs were used to help advertise the program. 
One of these was sent to President Eisenhower and 
one to General Maas to let them know what is being 


Another interested the Elks Club in a cerebral palsy 
victim. He was placed as operator of a candy and 
news stand at the municipal airport of that commu- 
nity. Local committees always help publicize the 
annual essay contest, “Handicapped Person of the 
Year,” and other Governor’s Committee award pro- 
grams and activities. 

To supplement local committee projects, the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee holds an employer Dutch luncheon 
in connection with all its regular semiannual meetings. 
These are held in different communities throughout 
the State where local committees host the meetings. 
All-out efforts are made to have as many employers as 
possible present to hear prominent out-of-town 
speakers and to view the latest films. These have 
proved very successful in helping to accelerate com- 
munity interest. Attendance at these luncheons has 
varied from 90 to 188 people, depending on the size 
of the community. 

We feel that local committees have contributed 
much to selling employers and to promoting more 
jobs for the handicapped. This is evident in the 
steadily increasing number of placements of handi- 
capped persons made each year by local offices of 
the New Mexico State Employment Service. For 
example, last year 1,922 handicapped placements were 
reported, compared to 916 made in 1950. 

This spring, our Governor’s Committee was host 
to the Rocky Mountain States regional meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. The information and inspira- 
tion given by prominent speakers to our Governor’s 
































Week. Committee, employers, and others who attended 
done in New Mexico. should give new impetus and enthusiasm to the pro- 
of the In addition to promotional activities, other com- gram in New Mexico. The exchange of ideas and 
mittees around the State have engaged in various the great amount of newspaper and TV publicity 
- meet } projects. One interested the Lions Club in a double received should help to create further interest and a 
oldsa} amputee. The club bought her an electric car so desire on the part of employers to provide more jobs 
ss and — that she could have transportation to and from work. for the handicapped. 
's help _ ; 3 
. yeal aeecmmeaacnee ae 
Ww eID: New “Employ the Handicapped” Stamp 
| A blue commemorative 4- 
by the || cent stamp reading “Em- 
|| ploy the Handicapped” was 
5 bus placed on sale August 28, | 
shout 1960, at New York City. | 
us It pictures a man, confined 
to a wheelchair, who is | 
strially capably operating a drill || 
bers of press. The central design || 
tacts was adopted from an actual | 
— photograph by Carl Bo- } 
bertz, New York artist. It 
a local was issued in cooperation 
with the President’s Com- 
rad: mittee on Employment of 
00 the Physically Handicapped. 
&§ Issuance of this stamp 
and dis coincided with the Eighth 
World Congress of the In- 
‘cturesie ternational Society for the 
ee Welfare of Cripples, held 
ul news in New York. 
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THE CHANGING PORTRAIT 
OF OUR LABOR FORCE 


. . . When I look at the challenge facing us during 
this upcoming 10-year period, which is certain to be a 
decade of destiny for this country, we are mandated, 
it seems to me, to clearly recognize what must be done 
for those who are handicapped. . . Even those 
handicapped persons successfully working today may 
be gravely challenged by the changes which will 
surely take place in the 1960's. 


x *k * 


In the United States, the number of handicapped 
people is estimated at over 30 million. Of course the 
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By GLENN E. BROCKWAY 
Director, Region X, San Francisco 
Bureau of Employment Security 





precise definition of the handicapped can immeasur- 
ably affect any of these figures we use. The count I 
have just used includes all degrees of disability in all 
age groups. 

The load is constantly increasing. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that approximately 250,000 persons 
become disabled annually in this country to the extent 
of needing rehabilitation services to again perform 
useful work. Even among our youth under 20 years 
of age, rehabilitation agencies last year were assisting 
over 10,000 to regain their job abilities. Altogether, 
various agencies for crippled children served over 
300,000 this past year. 

The Veterans Administration lists nearly 3 million 
disabled veterans who are receiving compensation of 
some type. More than half of them are severely dis- 
abled. Many of them hold jobs; many do not. 

One-third of a million handicapped persons appl} 
each year for jobs at public employment offices. Many 
are placed, but some are not. 

The tolls on our highways are terrific. Recent esti- 
mates indicate over 120,000 permanent disabling in- 
juries per year. 

And even though medical science has made great 
progress, the number of persons sustaining handicaps 
as the result of disease count up to millions annually. 
This single cause—illness of one kind or another— 
results in more permanently handicapping conditions 
than all other causes combined. 

On top of this, mental hygiene agencies report that 
about 1 person out of every 20 in the labor force will 
spend some portion of his lifetime in a mental hospital. 
And when their illness is under control, hundreds of 
thousands aré,released to again seek employment in 
their home communities. 

I think it is well for us to consider these startling 
figures from time to time. For these are not mere 
numbers. They represent individual human beings. 
They have the right to hope, the right to achieve thei! 
individual destinies, the same as all other men and 
women. 


*Adapted from a speech before the Regional Conference, President’s Committee on Employment of the Physicall) 


Handicapped, at Las Vegas, Nev., Apr. 19, 1960. 
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Ve know that the proportion of handicapped per- 
so: s in the labor force will vary by community, but 
we can safely predict that the proportion will yet in- 
cro ise in any community. All of our resources will 
ha e to be used to cope with the increasing number 
of handicapped persons needing job placement or 
other services. From this we know our job will never 
end. We know that this fast-moving civilization will 
continue to maim and cripple people faster than we 
can train and place them. 

ut, in addition to the better known causes of 
disablements which result in difficulty for the handi- 
capped, a new dimension has been added! I speak 
of a relatively new factor—technological unemploy- 
ment. Automation, changes in job structures, aboli- 
tion of jobs, addition of completely new jobs—all of 
this will add up to a more difficult situation for the 
handicapped than for those who have no impairment. 

Envision the thousands of handicapped whom we 
have trained and placed in jobs on production lines. 





They have been rehabilitated. They have been placed. 


We carry them in our closed files. Yes, they are work- 
ing successfully at skilled or semiskilled jobs. 

Then comes a technological advance. The produc- 
tion line closes down. New techniques are installed. 
Men must change jobs or they are out of work. And— 
it isn’t always so easy for a handicapped person to 
make this transition. Often they have been trained 
for one specific job. They cannot readily jump to 
anew position. 

Let me cite a recent example. In a large aircraft 
company, more than 100 paraplegics were employed 
on an assembly line. The employer had accepted the 


Hire the Handicapped! 
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concept of using the abilities of these severely disabled. 
In wheelchairs many had been trained, in wheelchairs 
they were working—on specific jobs for which they 
were qualified. 

Then, personal catastrophe! Through a changeover 
from airframe to missile production, the jobs for which 
these 100 disabled had been trained vanished. Lost 
to changing technology—changing demands. The 
new assembly line would be covered by automation. 

So—here is the point: The handicapped may be 
severely affected by changing technology. Those dis- 
placed will again have to be trained—retrained, if 
you will—for new and different employment. 

To me, the factor of training looms more important 
in the 1960’s than job placement. I described the 
terrific projected increase in the technical and skilled 
jobs which require more training. For those ade- 
quately trained, job opportunities will be there. 
Placement will be important, but Jess important than 
adequate training 

The responsibilities we share for rehabilitation, for 
training and retraining, for placement, therefore, will 
continue to increase. . . . 

We must continue to hammer away at the negative 
philosophy that permeates too many nooks and cran- 
nies in our industrial complex; a philosophy that in- 
sists that a handicapped person when he is employed 
is an asset; when he-is unemployed, he is a liability. 
The changing portrait of our labor force, coupled with 
the changing nature of employment, are chalking up 
challenges in the field of manpower utilization which 
we must meet head-on. That is our job—yours and 
mine. 






When E. Franklin Wittmack died in New York City in 1956, his contributions to the program for jobs for 


the handicapped did not end. 
throughout the country. 


Today, they are still to be seen and felt throughout the program, and 
His 1956 self-portrait (shown here) will be seen on the 1960 NEPH Week road- 


side billboards, the new car card, and on the huge NEPH sign displayed af the Hecht Co. in Arlington, 
Va. The Hecht message is 250 feet long and 50 feet high, and has been called ‘‘the largest sign of its 


kind in the world.” 
ment. 


This is the third successive year the Arlington NEPH Committee has made this arrange- 
Over 50,000 of the car cards are now on display in street cars and buses. 


Along the Nation’s 


highways, some 3,000 roadside billboards could be seen during July, under arrangements made by the 


Ad Council. 
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Walter J. Kuzmicki, MSES employ- 
ment counselor, watches Alfred A. 
Manning, handicapped terminal 
machine operator, at work at the 
Cord Products, Inc., an establish- 
ment patterned on the sheltered 
workshop idea. 


P utting the Handicapped ), Whe 


By EDWARD B. DeCELLES 


Manager, Holyoke Local Office 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


OW does a person achieve more jobs for the 

handicapped? Actually one (alone) does not. 
It takes teamwork and cooperative effort by a num- 
ber of individuals and groups. Joint effort usually 
produces outsize rewards. The final result may even 
be the earning of the President’s “Employer’s Merit 
Award” by a local employer. 

Such an award went to a Holyoke employer not by 
accident but as a result of careful planning and work 
on the part of many. Several months before NEPH 
Week, the local office manager and the counselor went 
over a list of the local employers to set up a NEPH 
Week Committee. One of the more prominent em- 
ployers was asked to serve as chairman. A luncheon 
meeting was attended by local employers and repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, Division of the Blind, Division of Apprentice 
Training, and Veterans Administration. At the 
meeting, publicity was arranged through newspaper 
and radio, and by talks to various employer groups. 

Handicapped applicants in the active file were called 
in and reinterviewed. A representative of the Rehabil- 
itation Commission was given desk space to interview 
all applicants who needed their services before being 
referred toa job. Lists of all handicapped applicants 
were prepared, showing occupational classification ac- 
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cording to ability. These lists sent to all 
employers. 

Charles Green had a very serious hearing defect re- 
sulting from an illness. He had been a heavy-duty 
truckdriver for years before being hospitalized. Now 
he was ready for employment, but could not do heavy 
work because of a past history of hernias. 

The Rehabilitation Commission furnished Mr. 
Green with a first-class hearing aid and sent him to a 
commercial school for several weeks of training as an 
inventory clerk. Mail and telephone solicitations 
developed an opening for an inventory parts clerk with 
a wholesale auto parts warehouse and distributor. 
Since Mr. Green had scored high on a Specific Apti- 
tude Test, he was referred to this employer. 

In the weeks that followed, the employer was well 
pleased with theresult of his hire. He was impressed 
by the fact that counseling, testing, and rehabilitation 
are available to applicants and employers in any em- 
ployment security office. He publicized the Service to 
his friends and business associates, and wrote a letter 
to the local newspaper extolling the local office assist- 
ance. He gave the local office more job openings and 
was willing to accept handicapped applicants. 

A subsequent check of his employees showed that 
one-third of his entire staff of 48 workers were handi- 
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An Employer's Merit Award was 
presented fo Herbert Halpern, pro- 
prietor of the Holyoke Auto Parts 
& Equipment Co., for hiring many 
handicapped employees during 
NEPH Week last fall. Left to 
right: Charles D. Scott, chairman of 
the local NEPH committee; Mr. Hal- 
pern; Walter J. Kuzmicki, local of- 
fice counselor; Mayor Samuel Res- 
nic; and Edward DeCelles, local 
office manager. 


capped applicants who had been tested and referred 
by the local office. This is an outstanding example of 
how a good referral of a handicapped applicant re- 
sulted in high employer satisfaction which created 
more opportunities for others. 

Our Mayor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped recommended this employer, Holyoke 
Auto Parts & Equipment, Inc., for the President’s 
“Employer’s Merit Award” and he was a winner. 

Subsequently, during the normal course of an em- 
ployer visit, the local office learned that Cord Prod- 
ucts, Inc., was experiencing difficulty in hiring and 
holding workers in a particular section of the assembly 
line. Thirty or more various colored wires had to be 
assembled and soldered to contacts in circuitry, requir- 
ing dexterity and depth perception. The field visitor 
looked over the job and determined that a Specific 
Aptitude Test was available for this particular work. 
Arrangements were made to give this test 2 days a 
week for all interested applicants. No one would be 
hired without being tested by the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 

The representative of the Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion was contacted and a plan for a sheltered workshop 
was projected. The employer appoved and handi- 
capped applicants were tested for specifics of spatial 
ind color perception and dexterity. 

\ large diagrammatic plan was mounted on the wall 
as a guide for the assembly and the entire section was 
staffed by handicapped workers. This employer 
passed the word along to other employers who called 
or came into the office for information or more details 
on this service. In each instance the selective place- 
ment techniques available to them were explained. 

Effective job development and handicapped place- 
ments require a constant year-round effort of contact- 
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ing and selling employers the idea of hiring the handi- 


capped. Each week the manager or the counselor 
writes an article for the local newspaper on the various 
services available to employers and the public at the 
employment security office. One week the newspaper 
article will state, for example, that Specific Aptitude 
Tests are being given for a particular employer. An- 
other article will stress the need for school dropouts 
to come in for an interview with the counselor. Still 
another lists the days that the representative of the 
Rehabilitation Commission is interviewing handi- 
capped applicants in the local employment security 
office. 

Every week the local radio station is given short 
story and spot announcement material. One spot 
announcement enumerates the special job openings 
available to qualified handicapped applicants. An- 
other appeals to employers to utilize the pool of cer- 
tain types of workers in the local office file. 

Talks are given at the regular luncheon or business 
meetings of local industrial organizations stressing the 
services available at the local office. Employers, large 
and small, are visited, telephoned, and circularized by 
mail every 3 or 4 months, stressing the ability of the 
handicapped applicants in the active file. 

Many employers are astounded when they learn 
of the types of handicapped workers employed in the 
area. One of the most interesting types was a one- 
armed man who manually stoked a coal-burning 
furnace for 5 years in a local factory. When the com- 
pany converted to oil, he was retained as a hand- 
trucker handling large bales and rolls in the paper 
mill. Another example was a woman, who although 
industrially blinded, performed the task of paper 
counter, flipping the corners of paper sheets and stack- 
ing them in packs of 50 for packaging. 
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The types of handicapped in a community are many 
and varied. A 100-percent disabled veteran was sent 
by the local Veterans Administration Hospital for a 
job referral by the local office. He was placed as an 
order expediter. A one-legged older worker was re- 
ferred to the Rehabilitation Commission for a fitting 
of an artificial limb and then placed on a job as a 
chain link assembler. 

An applicant whose arm had been severed just be- 
low the elbow was fitted with a prosthetic appliance 
and placed as a stock clerk in an automobile sales and 
service establishment. 

The success and acceptance of the State employ- 
ment office in a community are not accidental or just 
luck. Neither are they determined entirely by the 
services the office has to offer to the public. Fore- 
most in importance are the employer visiting program 
and the individuals who represent the State Employ- 
ment Service. A routine visit to an employer and 
simply “passing the time of day” will not develop a 
successful placement or a sound public relations pro- 
gram. ‘The first requisite is that both the manager 
and the field visitor establish, over a period of time, 
that informal, friendly first-name relationship with 
employers, with the local newspaper, and with the 
radio station. Success in the endeavor also means 
participation in many extracurricular activities and 
extra effort in giving additional services to employers 
and the community. 


Services Carefully Explained 


Regularly and often the local office manager accom- 
panies the field visitor on his calls so that he and the 
employers will get to know each other. During his 
many visits to local firms the field visitor explains, bit 
by bit, local office programs or services such as testing, 
counseling, job clearance, etc., and constantly stresses 
that use of these services will improve hires and tend 
to reduce turnover. 

During certain periods or seasons of the year, the 
field visitor will schedule visits to employers with rep- 
resentatives of the Rehabilitation Commission, the 
Division of Apprentice Training, or the Division of 
the Blind to develop specific job openings for partic- 
ular applicants under their jurisdiction. 

An employer visit merely to record a visit or to pick 
up statistics produces nothing in good will or in place- 
ment results. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that employers do not like to be neglected or 
ignored. Employers do not resent being called by 
telephone, but rather appreciate the fact that we are 
thinking of them. 

This is especially so if there is at our desk at the 
time an applicant of the type in which an employer 
has recently expressed interest. It may be a recent 
college graduate who majored in chemistry and de- 
sires to continue in research in the laboratory of a 
plastics concern. Or it could be an experienced textile 
engineer who is returning to the area for family reasons 
and has asked our help in locating a job. Any em- 
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ployer would welcome a telephone call in such on. 
stances. ‘These calls pay dividends in future wecks, 
for when workers are needed, the employer imm«cdi- 
ately thinks of and calls the Employment Service to 
list his job openings. 

In serving and helping employers, the local oflice 
is spreading not only good will in the community }ut 
is increasing its own prestige, potential, and produc- 
tion. It becomes an important and integral part of 
a community, known for the good it is doing for the 





HOLYOKE AUTO PARTS AND EQUIPMENT, INC 
480-490 High Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
February 2, 1960 

Major General Melvin J. Maas, USMC Ret. 


President's Committee for Physically Handicapped 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Sir. 


This past week | received an award from this com- 
munity for cooperating in the hiring of handicapped 
personnel. I was very proud to receive this award 

and thought I woutd drop you a few lines acknowledg- 


ing same and also expressing a few thoughts. 


The Holyoke, Mass. Office of Division of Employ- 
ment Security, which is headed by Mr. Edward 
DeCelles and his assistant, Mr. Walter Kuzmicki, 

is most capable and cooperative and they definitely 
deserve credit for the success of employing the 

They had this 
award publicized through radio, television, and news- 


handicapped persons in this area. 


papers and it has caused more awareness on the part 
of employers regarding the availability of capable 
handicapped help through the employment office. 


Both Mr. DeCelles and Mr. Kutzmicki are active in 
community affairs and very considerate when it 
comes to helping both handicapped individuals and 
their future employers. They have given numerous 
aptitude tests before recommending an employee to 
Our firm, as wellas 
numerous others in our community, are proud to 
have such an efficient and cooperative office which 


an employer and vice versa. 


in turn helps all concerned. 


I am writing this letter of my own accord mainly so 
that recognition and credit be given to those who 
helped me to a large extent to receive this award. 

I would like to mention that both these men deserve 
some sort of meritorious award because without 
them I could not have done what I did. They are in- 
strumental in the hiring of handicapped persons. I 
would also appreciate your acknowledging this to 
them since they know nothing of this letter 


Thanking you again for this award and glad to be the 
recipient as well as a member of a community which 
appreciates the efforts of the two above mentioned 
persons, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 
Holyoke Auto Parts and Equipment, Inc. 
H. M. Halpern 





= 
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pul lic and for industry. Employers know it as the 
pla e from which good workers can be obtained. 
Ha idicapped applicants know it as the place from 
wh ch they can get a job that matches their abilities. 
Re ent graduates, teachers, housewives, and students 


PROMOTION 
PAYS OFF 


By RALPH R. LANGE 


Supervisor, Services to Special Applicant Groups 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


O YOU ever wonder whether promotional activi- 

ties to develop yobs for the handicapped really 
pay off? In North Dakota we think we know the 
answer. Let’s look at the record. 
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Statewide activity Fiscal Fiscal | Percent 

1954 1959 change 

New applications, total...... .| 25, 838 | 30, 523 +18. 1 

Handicapped applications. . . 527 | 882 +67.4 
Nonagricultural placements, | | 

0) | (OR ee Ea AE Iris yes 24, 265 | 26, 545 +9. 4 

Handicapped piacements. . | 321 | 850 | +164.8 

Here is the story behind the record. ‘To under- 


stand fully the obstacles facing the handicapped in 
securing suitable employment, we have well-trained 
staffs in the local offices, from receptionist to man- 
aver—a staff that is not only aware of the problems 
but also is determined to overcome these obstacles. 
When counseling indicates that the handicapped 
individual needs vocational training, we arrange with 
our State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for 
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know it as the place to which they should apply and 
be registered for regular, part-time, or summer work. 
And to those in need of such services, it is a place 
where counseling and testing are available. This, 


in brief, means “More Jobs for the Handicapped.” 





Warren Petty, personnel director of the North Dakota Hospital 
Services Association, left, receives a citation as outstanding em- 
ployer of the handicapped in North Dakota for 1959. Walter 
Johnson, chairman of the Governor's Committee for 1958—59, 
makes the presentation. 


this service to assure the full development of the 
handicapped worker’s potential. 

In our State, the chief obstacles to full utilization 
of our handicapped workers seem to be twofold: 

First, we are basically a surplus-labor State. Agri- 
culture is our basic industry, and changes in farming 
methods have drastically reduced the need for farm 
labor. ‘There has been a continual rise in nonagricul- 
tural employment opportunities in the State, but this 
increase has not been adequate to provide employ- 
ment opportunities for available jobseekers. 

Second, there has been a lack of adequate knowl- 
edge on the part of employers and the public as a 
whole concerning the abilities of the handicapped, 
their capacity for training, and their performance on 
the job. In the Employment Service, we cannot 
create. new jobs, but we are doing something to over- 
come the lack of public understanding concerning the 
productive capacity of the handicapped. 

The North Dakota State Enriploymient Service has 
given full support to the program of the Governor’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Local mayors’ committees on EPH have been 
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organized since 1955 in all the cities with local Employ- 
ment Service offices. These committees have been 
functioning with varying degrees of activity and accom- 
plishment, depending on the local need and the enthu- 
siasm of the committees’ leadership. While some of 
the committees have limited their activities to promo- 
tional work during NEPH Week, other committees 
have a full year-round program, which includes all or 
part of the following: : 

Local feature stories on successfully rehabili- 
tated local handicapped workers, 

Sponsorship of a local poster contest, 

Sponsorship on a local level of an essay contest, 

Citations to outstanding employers of the 
handicapped in their community, 

Surveys to determine needs for rehabilitation 
training and/or job placement of the handi- 
capped, 

Provision of numerous competent speakers on 
some phase of service to handicapped, and 

Radio and TV spot announcements and films 
designed to promote the employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

The Governor’s Committee in North Dakota believes 
that many statewide organizations have a valuable 
contribution to make in this field of human relations, 
and works with other organizations wherever possible. 
The committee has promoted the essay contest for the 





Presentation of cash awards and citations to Essay Contest winners in connection with the annual meeting of the Governor's Committee on 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 





past 6 years in all the high schools in the State. / p- 
proximately 1,400 students enter this contest each yc ir. 
The cash awards, on the State level, are donated by 
The American Legion and its Auxiliary, the Disak ed 
American Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, he 
State Elks Association, and the North Dakota chapter 
of IAPES. Jamestown College at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
each year offers a 1-year tuition scholarship to ‘he 
State winner. ‘These awards are presented at ‘he 
Annual Governor’s Award Luncheon which is held 
during the annual meeting. 


This year’s Essay Contest Committee, composed of 
representatives of the North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, the State PTA, and the Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, feels that greater participation in 
the essay contest is both desirable and possible. The 
committee plans to work with the State Association 
of Student Councils this year in an effort to encourage 
more juniors and seniors to enter this contest. 

Last year the State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
cooperated with the Governor's Committee and local 
mayors’ committees in selecting an outstanding em- 
ployer of the physically handicapped for North 
Dakota. To secure the greatest publicity for the em- 
ployment of the handicapped, this award was pre- 
sented at the Junior Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Awards Banquet. This activity will become a yearly 
event. 


Left to right: Carol Efferts, fifth prize; Sandra Sims, first prize; Governor Davis; Jerry Efferts, 


second prize; Margaret Wright, fourth prize; and George Grimsrud, third prize. 
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A year ago, eight Toastmasters Clubs in the State 
use’ “employment of the handicapped” for their 
spe: ch topics during NEPH Week at civic and service 
clu!) meetings. 

| he Governor’s Committee is now soliciting nomi- 
nat ons for the outstanding North Dakota handicapped 
citiven of the year from the posts of all veterans’ or- 
ganizations in the State. Local mayors’ committees 
wil! receive the nominations, make sure that the cri- 
teri. have been met, and forward them to the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee. There they will be judged by a 
conimittee selected from veterans’ organizations, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, and the Employment Service. 
The North Dakota handicapped citizen of the year 
will then be nominated for the President’s Trophy the 
succeeding year. 

(he Governor’s Committee is also working with 
the State Medical Association and will select a physi- 
cian who has an outstanding record of service to the 
handicapped for a special citation which will be pre- 
sented early next year at the annual meeting of the 
State Medical Association. 

During the past year, the Governor’s Committee 
has presented citations for meritorious service to the 
State Elks, for their outstanding record of service to 
crippled children and young adults. The State Press 
Association was also cited by the Governor’s Committee 
for its outstanding service by providing a continuous 





ABILITY 


COUNTS 


THE 
HANDICAPPED 


During June, hundreds of members of the Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation of America, who operate thousands of delivery trucks 
throughout the Nation, displayed the above poster on the sides of 
their linen trucks. Suppliers bought and placed these posters at 
their own expense. 


flow of educational material on employment of the 
physically handicapped. Additional citations are 
planned which will recognize the contributions made 
by community and statewide organizations. 

Promotion does pay. Our reward comes from the 
increasing number of employers who say, “This job 
opening could be filled by a qualified handicapped 
worker.” 


echnigues in Special P = 


By JOHN J. McLEAN 


Selective Placement Counselor, Evansville Local Office 
Indiana Employment Security Division 


6 HANDICAP is an artificial disadvantage im- 
posed on a supposedly superior contestant.” 
That statement would not necessarily apply to all in- 
dividuals who have a handicap or a physical dis- 
ability, but it does apply in many cases. The selective 
placement specialist of the Indiana Employment Se- 
curity Division cannot perform miracles for the clients 
he serves. But he can use imagination and the co- 
operation and assistance of many dedicated people in- 
side and outside the Division offices in his efforts to 
help the handicapped find suitable employment. He 
can also make his services more likely to be successful 
by assiduously carrying out the following activities: 

|. Interview physically handicapped applicants. 

2. Make personal calls on employers to familiarize 
himself with the employers’ needs and the nature of 
the jobs and to sell handicapped applicants. 

. Make personal calls on special service agencies 
lealing with the handicapped to develop better opera- 
n and coordination of services. 


ie 


i 
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4. Hold membership on social service agency 
boards. 

5. Maintain personal cooperative contacts with re- 
habilitation agency staff members. 

6. Cooperate with local schools in the promotion 
of the National Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped essay contests. 

7. Develop jobs for specific applicants. 

8. Solicit the cooperation of all placement inter- 
viewers in placing handicapped clients. 

The role of the selective placement interviewer is 
very important in the Evansville office program of 
services to the handicapped. His responsibility for 
providing special services to the handicapped bring 
to him a wide variety of employment problems en- 
countered by such persons, and the problems of the 
local office and other community agencies involved 
in assisting disabled people. To effectively resolve the 
placement problems of the handicapped, he applies a 
capacity to discover and analyze abilities; a compre- 
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hensive knowledge of employers’ job requirements, 
policies, and practices; and an effort to gain the co- 
operation of fellow staff members and other persons. 
These qualities have been developed through years 
of training and experience. 

The selective placement specialist may find that re- 
habilitation services are necessary before an applicant 
can be placed, or that a prosthesis would be of con- 
siderable help in placing the applicant. He may also 
find that medical or psychiatric services may be needed 
before the applicant would be employable. Applicants 
who need such specialized assistance are referred to 
appropriate community agencies. 

A close liaison with social service agencies that deal 
with the handicapped is a valuable aid which may be 
accomplished by membership on agency boards or by 
personal cooperation with rehabilitation agencies. 
These agencies may be called upon for assistance in 
placement to help in preparing the applicant for em- 
ployment, or to aid in adjusting some handicapped 
persons to a job situation. Sheltered workshops may 
use some handicapped applicants, incapable of com- 
petitive employment, as regular workers. Such agen- 
cies have proved valuable tools in promoting selective 
placement of handicapped applicants. 

Personal calls on employers may be made by the 
specialist to locate job opportunities for which handi- 
capped applicants may be qualified. The personal 
call is most effective in laying the groundwork for con- 
sideration of a handicapped applicant. It affords the 
specialist an opportunity to honestly and fully describe 
the applicant’s qualifications and disability, and to dis- 
cuss them objectively with the employer. Occasion- 
ally modification of the job requirements may be sug- 
gested to allow consideration of the applicant. If 
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possible, an interview between the applicant and the 
employer is arranged. 

Occasionally it may be necessary to transport the 
applicant to the interview with the employer. [he 
preemployment interview will be conducted in a nore 
harmonious setting after the employer has been re. 
pared for it through the personal call and has given 
careful consideration to the applicant’s qualifications, 

The cooperation of the local office placement inter- 
viewers is of paramount importance to the selective 
placement specialist. ‘These interviewers have daily 
contact with many employers and are in a position to 
suggest modification of employer requirements which 
would permit consideration of handicapped applicants. 
Many of the placements of handicapped persons are 
made through the regular placement process and do 
not require the attention of the specialist. Confer- 
ences with placement interviewers regarding difficult 
placement cases may develop opportunities that would 
otherwise have been missed. The effectiveness of the 
placement program for the handicapped depends on 
all of the placement interviewers and is not confined 
to the efforts of the specialist alone. 

Techniques of cooperation among the various agen- 
cies may be illustrated by a few of the placements 
made by the Evansville office. 

Paul S., a deaf-mute, was married, had three chil- 
dren, and was experienced in woodworking. A large 
goiter which enveloped the front and both sides of his 
neck deterred employer acceptance. He was referred 
by the Indiana Employment Security Division to the 
rehabilitation center operated by the local Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, where he was advised 
of the need for surgery to remove the goiter. The 
Center in turn referred him to a local hospital for the 
surgery. ‘The Country Trustee defrayed the cost, since 
the family had been on relief for some time. ‘The 
goiter was successfully removed and some weeks later 
he was released for work. He was placed with a local 
radio and television cabinet manufacturer as a sander 
and cabinet assembler. The family has been removed 
from the relief rolls. 


Self-Employment More Appropriate 


In a few cases, self-employment must be considered 
more appropriate than job placement, as in the case 
of Ernest D., an epileptic, 39 years of age, married, 
three children. Referred to the local office by the 
rehabilitation center, he was interviewed and coun- 
seled. ‘This man was in a severe state of depression, 
having lost several jobs as a result of convulsive sei- 
zures at work. +.. He was a skilled mechanic and adept 
in repairing appliances of all types, but it was evident 
to the placement specialist that Mr. D. should be 
placed in a situation where he would not be under 
pressure or stress and could pace himself. 

In a visit to Mr. D.’s home, the specialist noticed a 
small garage, which suggested to him that an appli- 
ance repair shop might be set up. This would par- 
tially solve Mr. D.’s problem. The case was discussed 
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with the counselor at the local State Vocational Re- 
habilitation office and arrangements were made to 
furnish necessary equipment. ‘There was one more 


problem: the garage required remodeling. The di- 
rector of the rehabilitation center secured his board’s 
approval for a loan to cover this cost. The shop 
opened for business. ‘The business was successful and 
the loan was repaid in 4 months. Mr. D. obtained a 
contract to service laundry equipment for the oper- 
ators of a chain laundromat company. Servicing is 
done at the shop and on the company’s premises. 

Another case is that of James O., 27 years of age, 
whose arms and legs had been affected by paralytic 
polio. He endured 4 years of pain, but with sheer 
grit and the aid of medical science, he progressed to 
walking with crutches. The Vandburgh County So- 
ciety for Crippled Children & Adults contacted the 
local office regarding Mr. O. He was interviewed at 
his home by the placement specialist. He agreed to 
take a correspondence course in tool design given by 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation Division. Nu- 
merous contacts were made before an interview was 
finally arranged with the chief engineer of a national 
manufacturer of earthmoving equipment. After sev- 
eral weeks in the drafting department, he is now well 
on the road to becoming a tool designer. 

Much of the story of this man’s placement is un- 
told for the sake of brevity, but the solution of this 
and other unusual cases would not have been possible 
without the performance by the specialist of the ac- 
tivities previously mentioned—plus some imagination 
and footwork. 


New “Job Guide for Young Workers”’ 


THE “Job Guide for Young Workers, 1960-61 Edition,” has just been released. The last edition of this publication 
was well received by the. public and became a “best seller” among government publicatiens. The current edition contains 
up-to-date information on 112 entry jobs that require no more than a high school education. For each occupation there 
is a description of the duties and characteristics of the job, qualifications required, employment prospects, advancement 


opportunities, and methods of entry. 


The “Job Guide” also furnishes directions for locat- 
ing Federal and State agencies which provide labor 
market information and counseling services, a section 
setting forth the advantages of further education, advice 
on how to look for a job, and a forecast of the general 
labor market outlook for young job seeker. in the im- 
mediate future. 


Che “Job Guide for Young Workers, 1960-61 Edi- 
tion,” is a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor 
prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
cooperation with State employment security agencies. 
It is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 45 
cents a copy with a 25-percent discount on orders of 100 
Or more copies. 
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Materials on EPH From Cooperating Agencies 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Policy for Employment of the Physically Handicapped: 
Two-page directive to all executive department heads and 
agencies issued from the White House. The purpose is to 
insure that the handicapped get full consideration for Fed- 
eral employment. Can be a pattern for formulating State 
and local policies. Available from: Medical Division, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Selective Placement (Personnel Methods Series Number 9): 
Aids for placement officers and supervisors according to 
their physical abilities. Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Accent on Ability: Commission handbook on employment 
of the handicapped. Used by Federal Coordinators for 
employment of the handicapped in Federal agencies and 
used in all Federal personnel offices. Contains much data 
which would be of value to others concerned with place- 
ment of the handicapped. Available from: Medical Divi- 
sion, U.S, Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Untapped Manpower: A Commission booklet describing 
techniques for Selective Placement in the Federal Civil 
Service. Available from: Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, at 5 cents per copy. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


1960 Posters: BES has already allocated and distributed 
these through the local offices of the State Employment 
Services: 100,000 flat back and 30,000 with easel backs. 


Employment Security Exchange: The 1960 “Idea Exchange” 
handicap theme issue is printed in sufficient quantities so 
that each local employment office will have one or more 
copies. The President's Committee sends one to each State 


Chairman and Secretary. The many promotional ideas, 
pictures, clippings, and articles have all been tried and have 
worked out successfully and can be adapted to other areas. 


Leaflet, “Ready, Willing and Able’: This standard leaflet 
explains to employers, the selective placement process. 
Available through Employment Service local offices or di- 
rect from the Bureau of Employment Security. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Bus and Car Cards: The VES arranged through Advertis- 
ing Council and Transport Advertising for more than 
50,000 bus and street car cards for display during the pre- 
NEPH Week period. Each State VER has an additional 
small working supply. 


Pocket Calendars: Through the DAV Service Foundation, 
each State VER will soon distribute the small wallet size 
pocket calendars promoting employment of disabled vet- 
erans. Since these are 1961, distribution will be made after 
NEPH Week. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Radio-TV Kit: The VA information Service and the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters will handle the prepa- 
ration and distribution direct to radio and TV stations of 
the 1960 radio and TV NEPH kits, with covering letter 
over signature of NBC’s news director, William R. McAn- 
drew, Co-Chairman of our Public Information Committee. 


Has the 1-minute Guilfoil TV film, some 10, 20, and 60 
second spots, pre-written interviews which can be used 
locally, a 1960 fact sheet, special messages for announcers, 
disc jockeys, news and sportscasters to use on their shows, 
slides, women’s features, and other types of scripts. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


(The following are available through State Offices of 
Vocational Rehabilitation.) 


Vocational Rehabilitation in the United States: A history 
of vocational rehabilitation by Miss Mary Switzer, reprinted 
from the “International Labor Review.” 


A Five Year Review of Vocational Rehabilitation Under 


P. L. 565: Points up what has been accomplished since the 
enactment of the statute. 

Opportunities for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing: An im- 
portant document on assistance available to this large seg- 
ment of the handicapped through vocational education. 
New Hope for the Disabled: How to obtain assistance 
through State Rehabilitation Agencies. Has current direc- 
tory of State agencies. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


Across the country, 125 Goodwill Industries will each re- 
ceive from the national office of Goodwill, a kit of NEPH 
materials. Included will be press releases, suggested radio 
and TV materials, a new TV slide, and other information 
materials. In addition, each Goodwill Industry, in the 90 
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cities where there is a TV station will get a new 1-minute 
TV film featuring the Statue of Liberty, and the theme 
“Equal Opportunity.” Goodwill will also furnish one of 
these 1-minute TV messages to each of the Governor's 
Committees through the President’s Committee. 
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The watch repair shop at the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center in Fishersville, Va. 


Agencies Cooperate in Rehabilitation 


By GEORGE T. KINGSLEY, SR. 


Employment Counseling Supervisor 


Virginia Employment Commission 


HE Woodrow Wilson Center is located at Fishers- 
ville, Va., on 418 acres in the Shenandoah Valley. 
It is operated by the Commonwealth of Virginia to 
provide vocational diagnosis and counseling, physi- 
cal restoration, and job training to the severely dis- 
abled so that they may resume suitable employment 
and return to normal life. It is a facility of the Di- 
vision of Rehabilitation and Special Education, State 
Department of Education, whose primary objective 
at the Center is to render this triple ministry to indi- 
viduals with residual handicapping disabilities. 
Employment counselors and Rehabilitation super- 
visors work very closely in their counseling and testing 
activities so that applicants referred to the Center will 
be restored to the maximum physical, mental, social, 
vocational, and economic usefulness of which they are 
capable. 
lor several years, State employment counseling 
‘upervisors have participated in a course entitled 
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“Community Resources for Rehabilitation Counselors” 
at Richmond Professional Institute, College of William 
and Mary, in the School of Rehabilitation Counseling. 
Similarly, they have participated in orientation insti- 
tutes for new Vocational Rehabilitation counselors at 
the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. 

The following brief case histories show how the 
counselors of both agencies worked as a rehabilitation 
team so that individuals were given the services neces- 
sary to restore their ability to work in suitable employ- 
ment. 

Calvin Lee Jackson, age 24, was born with mild 
cerebral palsy of the athetoid type, which affected his 
right side, arm, and leg, causing poor coordination, 
slower-than-normal finger movements, and an im- 
paired gait. After graduating from high school, he 
applied for employment at the Richmond local office. 
Mrs. Annette D. Dabney, counselor in the office, inter- 
ested him in the services available through Vocational 
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Rehabilitation and arranged an interview with the 


rehabilitation supervisor. After a free exchange of 
case information and joint participation in the selec- 
tion of a job objective, Jackson entered the Woodrow 
Wilson Center. After 1 year’s training, he received a 
diploma in radio and television repair. During this 
training period, he was given physical therapy that 
strengthened his arm and hand and improved his eye- 
hand coordination. Upon his return to Richmond, 
Mrs. Dabney developed a job for him at Kay’s TV 
where his employer is patient and sincerely interested 
in his progress. Already Jackson has demonstrated 
that patience, courage, and determination are im- 
portant attributes in conquering a physical disability. 


x «* * 


While welding on “skids” at a shipyard in the Nor- 
folk area, a heavy slab of steel crashed on Jack 
Sanders, snapping a vertebra. For 19 months he lay 
paralyzed. When Sanders was well enough, F. M. 
Bailey, Jr., VR district supervisor, interested him in 
training in some suitable new occupational field. This 
offer seemed the one ray of hope in his pretty dark 
future. He entered the Woodrow Wilson Center and 
spent 25 months there. Doctors at a State conference 
showed him off as a case they “‘never gave a chance.” 
“Getting up from a wheelchair and walking was an 
example of will and determination,” they said. 

While he received physical therapy and mastered leg 
braces, he also completed training in watch repairing. 

With the help of the VR he opened a watch repair 
shop in his home, but this did not utilize his full time. 
He needed additional work which could be done at his 
home to supplement his watch repairing income which 
was subject to fluctuations. Mrs. Lila A. Heard. 
counselor in the Danville local office, was given the 
complete case history and was asked to assist in selec- 
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Jack Sanders, a paraplegic, works in the 
watch repair shop set up in his home. In 
his spare time he also operates a nurses’ 
registry. Looking on are Mrs. Lila A. 
Heard, counselor, Danville local office, and 
F. M. Bailey, Jr., district supervisor of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Service. 


tive placement consistent with the needs of the 
applicant. . 

She knew that the local professional nurses were 
planning to change their registration service and pos- 
sibly employ a housewife who could take the calls 
from her home. She went to see the chairman and 
suggested Jack Sanders for the position. An interview 
was arranged and he was given the assignment at a 
starting salary of $150 per month with later increases. 
He is doing an excellent job. 


x «K * 


W. Howard Sizemore, area counselor for the Vir- 
ginia Employment Commission, is enthusiastic about 
the value of employment counselors working closely 
with VR supervisors in serving handicapped appli- 
cants. By visiting an employer together, they can 
cive him a better understanding of the services ren- 
dered to handicapped people in the community. This 
was true in the case of Henry H. Moore, who was dis- 
charged from a sanitarium with arrested tuberculosis. 
All of his adult life had been spent in operating a small 
farm. Returning to it, he found most of the farm 
work too strenuous. 

He applied to the VEC and VR at about the same 
time, and Mr. Sizemore began working jointly with 
Dennis J. Taylor, district supervisor, on the case. 
Driving a truck was considered, but local area pay 
rates were too low to interest Moore. Vocational 
training was not practical because of home ties and 
the need for immediate income. ‘The two counselors 
and the applicant felt that on-the-job training might 
offer the solution. 

The counselors began an employer visiting cam- 
paign which finally found an opening for Moore with 
the J. P. Sutton Window Corp. The VR was to pay 
a small amount toward the training for the first 6 
months and the employer was to provide the training. 
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Henry H. Moore, arrested TB, is shown on 
the job at the J. P. Sutton Window Corp. 
in Martinsville, Va. Left to right: Dennis 
J. Taylor, Vocational Rehabilitation super- 
visor; Mr. Moore; J. P. Sutton, president of 
the corporation; and W. Howard Sizemore, 
area employment counselor. 


Moore is making excellent progress at assembling 
aluminum window and door frames. 


x *k * 


The Virginia Employment Commission has had a 
written cooperative agreement with the Vocation Re- 
habilitation Division of the State Board of Education 
since July 1951. Cooperation had been good, yet after 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 

Public Law 565, 83d Cong.) the need for some re- 
visions was recognized. On June 15, 1956, a revised 
agreement was entered into to further the develop- 
ment of practical and effective working relationships 
between the agencies in providing maximum service 
to handicapped persons. The agreement was de- 
igned to set forth the principle of cooperation, the 


At the Local Level 


September 4, 1959. 
Virginia Employment Commission 


Gentlemen: 

We are inclined to become so engrossed in our day-to- 
day activities that we fail to transmit to individuals and 
agencies information which comes to us regarding our coop- 
erative efforts in serving the disabled in Virginia. 

_ During the past few months I have heard several mem- 
vers of our staff express appreciation for the excellent co- 
operation of certain local Employment Service offices in the 
placement of handicapped persons. Mr. Altamont Dicker- 
son, Jr., for example, is one who expressed his appreciation 
for the excellent cooperation of your Fredericksburg office. 
It is through such cooperation that our agencies are able to 
more nearly meet all needs of the handicapped persons of 
our Commonwealth, I, therefore, wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and members of your staff for the fine 
relutionship which exists between the two agencies. 
Sincerely yours, 
Floyd H. Armstrong, 
State Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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and the 


general 


responsibilities of each 
methods and procedures to be followed. Each local 
office manager called a meeting which was attended 
by Vocational Rehabilitation and Employment Serv- 
ice staff, to study the agreement and put it into opera- 


agency, 


tion. At these meetings, the newly developed form, 
“Exchange of Information,” was handed out to be 
used by each agency to implement exchange of the 
information phase of the agreement in operations. 
Thus, each agency has a record of the final disposition 
of a mutual case. 


In Cities and Small Towns 


In our larger cities, applicants are referred directly 
to the offices of either agency. However, in some of 
the small towns Vocational Rehabilitation does not 
have an office. In these towns, the ES office supplies 
office space and telephone facilities to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation supervisors who have regular weekly 
or biweekly schedules. Applicants are scheduled to 
see them on those days. 

Both the local office and area counselors of the 
Virginia Employment Commission feel that VR super- 
visors have been of tremendous help to them in work- 
ing more effectively with handicapped applicants. 
Through the medical care, physical and occupational 
therapy, prosthetic appliances, and vocational train- 
ing provided disabled individuals by Vocational Re- 
habilitation, and the employment counseling, testing, 
analysis, formulating, and launching of vocational 
plans by the Virginia Employment Commission, the 
handicapped are receiving better service. This 
agency teamwork is providing informational and edu- 
cational service to the public. It is making job de- 
velopment and modification of some jobs easier. 
During fiscal year 1960 VEC counselors referred 484 
applicants to VR and accepted the applications of 
330 from this source. Of the 330 accepted, 232 were 
placed. 
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Reno Is Proud of Its EPH Committee 


By WENDELL TAYLOR 


Assistant Manager, Reno Local Office 
Nevada Employment Security Department 


ENO, Nev., in the shadows of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, has many claims tofame. Its 51,000 
residents have a great deal of pride in their city and its 
contribution to the development of the American 
West. Coming in for a share of civic pride.is the 
success of the local Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Committee, which works in cooperation with the 
local office of the Nevada Employment Security 
Department. 

In August 1958, the Reno Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Committee held a reorganization meet- 
ing to elect officers for the current fiscal year, to ap- 
point subcommittees, and to define the objectives of 
the committee. 

As a result of this meeting and subsequent weekly 
meetings in September, the committee agreed that it 
would concentrate on a program of educating local 
employers to hire the handicapped, based on the 
philosophy, “the physically handicapped person prop- 
erly placed is a better worker.” ‘The committee was 
in a strategic position to do this, since its membership 
consisted of employers and those closely related to the 
field of employment. This arrangement created a 
feeling of respect and confidence for the committee by 
local employers. 

During September the committee launched an 
aggressive campaign. All radio stations were given 





t hw 


Dr. Jack Bucholtz, right, hands a pegboard to Chester E. May for 
use as a prop in a speech on the abilities of handicapped workers. 
Both men are members of the speakers subcommittee of the Reno, 
Nev., Employ the Physically Handicapped Committee. 
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10-, 20-, and 60-second spot announcements whiich 
were tailored to the community, listing such inforina- 
tion as the total number of handicapped applicants 
currently in the active file in the Reno office. News. 
paper publicity included pictures of handicapped 
workers on the job, with comments from their super- 
visors on their reliability and performance. An em- 
ployer member of the committee appeared on tele- 
vision to present the story of the handicapped. 


Speakers Tell the Story 


Two employer members of the committee taped a 
10-minute radio feature which was aired twice. ‘The 
real workhorse of the Reno EPH Committee was the 
Speakers Bureau subcommittee. The function of this 
group of four was to appear before every organization 
in the community to tell the story of the physically 
handicapped. 

To augment their presentation, the Speakers Bureau 
utilized the Air Force film “Who’s Handicapped?” 
When the Hughes Aircraft film “Employees Only” 
was available, the local committee purchased the film 
and continued the program. In appearing before or- 
ganizations such as the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Exchange, the Speakers Bureau presented the film and 
a 5-minute speech. A question-and-answer period of 
3 to 10 minutes concluded the program. 

The committee concentrated its efforts during Oc- 
tober to take advantage of publicity emanating from 
the Governor’s Committee and the President’s Com- 
mittee. The local committee distributed mats from 
the President’s Committee to the major advertising 
agencies which, in turn, contacted their accounts and 
incorporated the mats into the firms’ newspaper 
advertisements. 

The concentrated effort during October was fol- 
lowed up by the Speakers Bureau, which operates on a 
year-round basis. Members of the local committee 
felt its objectives could be gained sooner by having 
moderate activity on a 12-month basis than with one 
concerted drive during October. 

The 1959-60 campaign closely paralleled the proj- 
ect a year earlier. The committee customarily accepts 
a substantial number of new members each year on a 
rotating basis, thereby maintaining the total member- 
ship at a more or less constant figure. During the 
committee’s formative stage it was decided to have a 
small, hard-hitting organization. Membership has 
varied between 15 and 18. Each year the committee 
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Richard Ham, executive director of 
the Nevada Employment Security 
Department, stops by to check the 
progress of Charlotte Hunter, new 
PBX operator for the Reno local of- 
fice. Miss Hunter, who recently lost 
her sight, operates the switchboard 
with the help of the ‘Seeing Aid"’ 
shown in the circle. 


has a number of voluntary dropouts. 
feels that he has contributed all that he possibly can 
in the form of experience and prestige to the commit- 
tee, he voluntarily resigns and generally recommends 
a replacement. In this manner the program is con- 
stantly being advocated by different persons who bring 
a fresh approach to the public each year. 

he effectiveness of the committee can be partially 
measured by the number of placements of the handi- 
capped made by the Reno local office. 

The following table shows placements of the handi- 
capped for a 6-month period during 1958 and 1959. 


June July | August | Sep- — | No- 
tember | ber 





. i... -. 4 | 
19S. sce 16 | 17 16 | 
1 54 23 | 17 36 
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(he Reno local office had 168 handicapped in 
the active file in August 1958, and 159 in August 
1959. Handicapped applicants represent from 7 to 10 
percent of the active applicants on file. We hope- 
fully anticipate that the problem of acceptance of the 
physically handicapped by the employer will be largely 
resolved in the Reno area in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Staff members of the local office have furnished a 
good part of the enthusiasm and basic planning of the 
Reno EPH Committee. 

In the local office is a 19-year-old girl, Charlotte 
Hunter, recently blinded, who has started a new 
career. She recently began work as a PBX operator 
in the local office, using a special “Seeing Aid” device 
developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Her job came as a result of the Employment Se- 
cii\rity Department’s program of finding jobs for han- 
cd: capped workers, the training program of the Bureau 
0 Special Services to the Blind, and the request by 
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Bell Labs to develop a more advanced PBX switch- 
board for use by blind operators. 

Several months ago the executive director of the 
Employment Security Department decided to improve 
the Department’s method of developing jobs for the 
handicapped. “We were attempting to sell employers 
on the merits of handicapped workers through the use 
of studies by the Department of Labor and examples 
elsewhere,” he explained. “I decided if handicapped 
workers were as good as our Department believed they 
were, we ought to be the first to show people.” 

He immediately contacted the-chief of the Blind 
Service Bureau to check the possibility of placing a 
blind person at the Reno local office. The Bureau, a 
unit of the Nevada Welfare Department, recom- 
mended Miss Hunter, who had decided to be a PBX 
operator while attending the Bureau’s “Orientation 
Training Course for the Blind” in the fall of 1959. 

Although newly blind, Miss Hunter had shown 
fine potential for successful employment. After com- 
pleting the course, she enrolled at the Braille Institu- 
tion of America in Los Angeles for a 9-week, prevoca- 
tional training course. Then she took a 6-week course 
as a PBX operator. 


A New Aid for the Blind 


The executive director of the Department contacted 
officials of Bell of Nevada for a special switchboard 
which was needed for Miss Hunter. They offered full 
assistance, noting that the “Seeing Aid” had been re- 
cently developed and might be available for a trial 
here in the office. At the request of the executive 
director, a field worker counselor for the blind made 
a preliminary study of the job. Technical problems 
found during the study were ironed out cooperatively. 

Miss Hunter started a 2-week, on-the-job training 
program, developed by Bell of Nevada and the Blind 
Services Bureau, to learn to use the “Seeing Aid.” 
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Miss Hunter was supervised by a Bell service adviser, 
who was preparing a manual of procedures to be used 
in training other blind switchboard operators. 

The experimental “Seeing Aid” is a tiny photoelec- 
tric cell which the operator wears on the index finger of 
her left hand. The cell scans the board until it locates 


Specialized Service 





a light indicating an incoming call. When the de vice 
locates a light, it sends a tone signal to the oper .tor 
through her headset. The operator can then haiidle 
the call rapidly. Observers believe that when the 
“Seeing Aid” is fully developed and marketed, it should 
provide countless job opportunities for the blind. 


for the Severely Disabled 


HE Rhode Island agency believes that most coun- 

selees, including the handicapped, can be placed 
through the “mainstream” with all other applicants. 
However, placement interviewers find it difficult, along 
with their regular duties, to devote the extra time 
necessary for promotion of job opportunities for the 
severely handicapped. Such applicants require 
specialized attention. 

With this thought in mind, the agency created a 
position of selective placement interviewer in Janu- 
ary 1959 in the Providence Placement Office. Harry 
F. Griffin, a trained counselor who has had years of 
experience working with problems of the handicapped, 
was selected for this position. 

Mr. Griffin’s assignment is to find suitable jobs for 
the severely disabled and to convince employers that 
these applicants have the necessary skills to perform 
these jobs. His duties involve acting as liaison be- 
tween the Department of Employment Security and 
all community agencies which offer evaluation and 
rehabilitation services to the disabled. 

The selective placement interviewer is able to pro- 
vide a more personalized, continual contact with each 
severely handicapped applicant than could be achieved 
in the “mainstream.” The following cases illustrate 
what can be accomplished through this specialized 
service to the severely disabled. 

Janice, an attractive young lady of 22, was referred 
to us by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
She is confined to a wheelchair as a result of paralytic 
polio which affected both legs, left arm, and hand. 


She is a high school graduate and completed 1 year 


of business college. 
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By JANE R,. HOLLEN 


Senior Employment Office Manager 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


At college, Janice was crowned “Snow Queen,” a 
title bestowed on the candidate chosen for “person- 
ality’ and “‘pulchritude.” Her typing is restricted to 
the use of one hand. However, a DES Proficiency 
Test showed her typing speed to be fair and _ her 
accuracy good. 





\ HIRING THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED IS OPENING THE DOORWAY 
TO DIGNITY FOR A DESERVING FELLOW 
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| r work experience was limited to part-time cler- 
ical vork covering a period of about 2 months. 

\ hen an order was received from a publishing firm 
for receptionist and telephone operator to be trained 
on ‘ie job, Janice’s qualifications were outlined to the 
emy .oyer, who was favorably impressed. When her 
phy ical limitations were mentioned, the employer was 
con pletely surprised, and asked how they would affect 
her ability to do the job. The selective placement in- 


ter\ ewer explained her mobility with the wheelchair, 
her attractiveness, and personality. ‘The employer 


ask d for time to consider the case. Within an hour, 
he telephoned and said he would interview the 
applicant. 

-\ DVR counselor accompanied Janice to the in- 
terview. It was soon apparent that the employer was 
considerably impressed by the applicant’s personality 
and poise. She was shown the kind of clerical work 
she would do in addition to her telephone duties. 
When it was found that the type of wheelchair she 
used was too cumbersome to fit behind the desk, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation agreed to pur- 
chase a newer model, and the employer offered to give 
Janice an opportunity to perform the work. 

Followup shows that Janice is very enthusiastic, and 
that “she is doing a remarkable job.” 


x * * 


Frank is a 48-year-old World War II veteran who 
served as a tank driver in the European theater of 
operations. He had worked for 24 years for one firm 
as a toolsetter of foot and power presses. In 1955, 
he was confined to the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital with a diagnosis of epidermoid carcinoma of the 
neck, and treated by a mandibilectomy. This opera- 
tion left Frank with no lower jaw and the loss of 
his voice. 

Frank was unable to return to his regular work as 
a toolsetter because of the adverse effect of oils, fumes, 
and dust. The problem was to find the type of work 
which would be most suitable. He was given a GATB 
test which showed that he had a very high degree of 
finger dexterity. 

Frank visited the selective placement interviewer 
once a week during the 5 months he was unemployed. 
'hey discussed every possible job opening on file, 
checking with employers as to the presence of dust, 
fumes, oils, etc., and rejecting some jobs after consult- 
ing with the placement interviewers. 

During this time, Frank was never discouraged. He 
believed that he would find suitable employment, even 
though a great many of the trainee jobs specified 
vouth. 

When a job for a jewelry stonesetter was located, the 
elective placement interviewer made a personal visit 
to the employer. He told the employer of Frank’s 
abilities and personality as well as his physical char- 
acteristics and observed the working conditions of the 
plant. Since only assembling was done here, no fumes, 
dust, or oil were present. 

The employer asked only that the applicant be able 
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Janice Rose is a polio victim confined to a wheelchair. At her re- 
ceptionist desk are left to right: Edward Carley, DVR counselor; 
Harry F. Griffin, DES selective placement interviewer; and Martin M. 
Silverstein, Janice’s employer. 


to perform the job duties, based upon vision and finger 
dexterity. Frank was given a chance on the job and 
now, 6 months later, he is performing to full capacity 
and is well liked by his employer and fellow workers. 
He is happy in his work and in the knowledge that he 
is accepted and once again gainfully employed. 

k ok 

Henry A. is a 30-year-old Korea veteran who 
suffered many shrapnel wounds during battle. This 
resulted in the loss of his left leg above the knee, total 
blindness of his left eye, and disfiguring facial wounds. 
He also contracted tuberculosis while in the service, 
but this condition is now arrested. 

Before his military service, Henry had worked as an 
engineroom maintenance man for various maritime 
firms. Although he learned to use an artificial leg 
well, he was unable to return to the maritime service 
because of his inability to climb. 

Six years after his military discharge, with no inter- 
vening employment, he was referred to the De- 
partment of Employment Security by the Veterans 
Administration. GATB test results indicated a high 
degree of finger and manual dexterity and a superior 
degree of hand-eye coordination. However, since 
Henry was so anxious for work, other occupational 
fields were considered as well as those requiring finger 
dexterity. 

Henry was eventually hired as a linen houseman in 
a local hotel. This job lasted for 8 months, until the 
hotel was closed. 

Henry again contacted the selective placement inter- 
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viewer. Having gained confidence in his ability to 
hold down a job, he requested work where he could 
use his finger and manual dexterity. 

After 3 months of fruitless search, an opening was 
found with a manufacturer of close tolerance instru- 
ments. He was looking for a test-selected trainee for 
an assembly job. 

Henry’s qualifications interested this employer. 
The selective placement interviewer described Henry’s 
physical impairments and assured the employer that 
none of these disabilities would interfere with his job 
performance. He could meet all the necessary require- 
ments of the job—vision, finger dexterity, hand-eye 
coordination, manual dexterity, and mobility. 

After an interview, the applicant was hired. He has 
now been on the job for 6 months and has already re- 
ceived two pay raises because of outstanding work. 

x =k «*% 


Lee is 25 years old. In his 18th year, while on a 
hunting trip through an area once used by the Army 
as an artillery range, he stumbled on an object which 
exploded with terrific force. When he regained con- 
sciousness, Lee discovered that he had lost both legs 
just above the knee and that his left hand was off at 
the wrist. 

After a long period of hospitalization, Lee was con- 
fined to a wheelchair. Through the Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation in New York State, he com- 
pleted a course in accounting in 1957. He obtained 
temporary work as a posting machine operator and as 
a compiler of direct mailing lists. 

In July 1959, he became a resident of Rhode Island 
and applied for work with the Rhode Island agency. 
During his interview with the selective placement in- 
terviewer, the following facts were brought out: Lee 
drives his own car by use of special attachments. He 
is able to get out of the car, remove his wheelchair 
from the trunk, and hoist himself into the wheelchair. 

The selective placement interviewer made several 
promotional calls in Lee’s behalf. Because of the ap- 
parently severe handicaps, employers were reluctant 
to give him a job. 

Finally, in May 1960, a call was received in the 
local office from a firm which preferred a physically 
disabled worker to fill a clerical position. Lee’s quali- 
fications were described and the employer agreed to 
an interview. 

Expressing admiration for Lee’s adjustment to his 
handicap, the employer offered Lee a trial period of 
employment for 2 weeks. At the end of that time, the 
employer, saying that he was completely satisfied with 
Lee’s services, offered him a permanent position. 

ow 


Dorothy is an attractive 20-year-old. At the time of 
her initial visit to the DES, she was in a state of pro- 
gressive blindness, with a visual loss of 30 percent. 

She was referred to the Rhode Island agency by the 
Bureau for the Blind after her graduation from high 
school in 1958. She had majored in hoinemaking, but 
was not interested in entering this field. She had tried 
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Harry F. Griffin, DES selective placement interviewer, standing, ob- 
serves stonesetting operations of Frank Santo, left, who suffered the 


loss of his lower jaw. His employer, Frank Ronci, is in center. 
factory work, but found it extremely difficult due to 
her visual limitations. 

With the assistance of a Bureau for the Blind 
counselor, the Kuder Preference Inventory was ad- 
ministered. A decided preference for public contact 
work was indicated. 

An attempt was made to place Dorothy as a sales- 
clerk, but she could not handle a cash register, or 
read sizes, colors, and stock numbers. 

Many receptionist jobs were checked with employ- 
ers, only to find that all required either typing, filing, 
or working with figures. 

When a local department store placed an order for 
a female elevator operator, the selective placement 
interviewer thought Dorothy might like this type of 
work. The elevators were inspected and found to be 
of the type which stop flush with the floor so they could 
easily be operated by a person with a visual defect. 

When the selective placement interviewer spoke with 
the personnel director, he stressed the attractiveness 
and personality of the applicant. Dorothy was 
granted an interview, and has been on the job for 3 
months. 

x Kk * 

Mr. H. is a 54-year-old with a grammar school edu- 
cation. He had been employed for 29 years as a color 
mixer and printing machine operator in the textile 
industry. An industrial accident made it impossible 
for him to use his right hand and arm to any degree. 
Due to skin grafts on his arm, he had to avoid con- 
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tact \ ith strong soaps or chemicals. For 6 years after 
the: cident, Mr. H. lived on workmen’s compensation 
bene ts. 

H was then employed for 4 years as a watchman 
and porter for a jewelry manufacturing concern. His 
dutis included the care and operation of two boilers. 
He |ost his job when the firm had an automatic pro- 
tective system installed. 

Mv. H. was easily discouraged. He feared another 
long period of unemployment. He applied to the 
Community Workshops of Rhode Island, a sheltered 
workshop and training center for the disabled. Since 
he needed immediate employment, he was referred to 
DES. 

It was necessary for the selective placement inter- 
viewer to give considerable attention to Mr. H. to keep 
up his morale. Before any referral was undertaken, he 
was carefully briefed on every detail of the prospective 
job opening. He was also given pointers on the best 
way to approach an employer. 

Through no fault of his own, Mr. H. was turned 
down on two jobs—as a porter and as a watchman. 
The reasons given by the employers were: “We de- 
cided not to hire Mr. H. because he might get his good 
arm caught in the elevator,” and “We decided to hire 
a disabled veteran instead.” 

Two months later, the custodian of the building in 
which the agency rents space placed an order for a 
boiler tender and watchman. ‘The selective placement 
interviewer telephoned Mr. H. even before he wrote 
up the order. When it was learned that Mr. H. did 
not have the required license, the proper authorities 





were contacted and a temporary permit was issued on 
the basis of the applicant’s past experience. 

Armed with the necessary license, Mr. H.’s solid 
work history, and his ability to perform the job, the 
selective placement interviewer arranged an interview 
for Mr. H. which resulted in an immediate hire. 

Followup after 8 months reveals that the applicant 
is still employed and is now working on the second 
shift, which entails more responsibility. 

x ® *¥ 


The selective placement interviewer has learned that 
in job solicitation and employer contacts he must use a 
straight-forward approach. ‘These six points must be 
kept in mind: 

1. Suggest a plant visit to review layout and job 
requirements. 

2. Stress qualifications of the applicant. 

3. Mention physical disabilities briefly but thor- 
oughly. 

4. Emphasize personality factors of the applicant. 

5. Explain how job performance will not be affected 
by disability. 

6. Request an interview for the applicant. 

If the employer is definitely not interested, he should 
not be pressed. It has been found that education and 
publicity regarding the handicapped, employer meet- 
ings to discuss capabilities of the severely handicapped, 
and the experience of fellow employers will achieve 
the purpose better than “high pressure” tactics. 

Rhode Island is well pleased with the result of the 
specialized placement program for the severely disabled 
and feels confident of its future success. 





OVR Marks 40th Birthday 


FORTY years ago, on June 2, 1920, Congress passed the 
National Rehabilitation Act which is administered by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In those 20 years, the 
number of physically handicapped persons restored to em- 
ployment has leaped from 523 in 1920 to more than 80,000 
in 1959, 


Commemorating the 40th anniversary of the public pro- 
gram of grants to the States for physical restoration, voca- 
tional training, counseling, and jobfinding for handicapped 
civilians, the May-June Rehabilitation Record, a bimonthly 
publication of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, con- 
tains a special section on the activities, growth, and develop- 
ment of the State-Federal program during the past four 
decades. 


Included in the article, ‘““A Tide in the Affairs of Men,” 
are year-by-year figures on the number of persons rehabili- 
tated, expenditures, the development of State and Federal 
legislation, changes in administrative structure, types of 


handicapped people now being assisted under the present 
program, and the outlook for the future. 


“Oldest Rehabilitants” contains brief case histories of 
disabled persons who were rehabilitated at the outset of the 
public program 40 years ago and who are still working on 
the job. 


“The problem is not always a financial one,” writes Dr. 
Henry H. Kessler, noted orthopedic surgeon. In his arti- 
cle, “Forty Years in the Rehabilitation of Youth,” he states, 
“the majority of the physically handicapped do not receive 
adequate care because of the lack of public and profes- 
sional knowledge of their possibilities and because of the 
ignorance of facilities that are already available to help 
them physically and mentally.” 


Single copies of Rehabilitation Record may be obtained 
for 30 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. A year’s 
subscription is $1.75. 
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P =_— Y, Salesmanship 


By RUDOLPH RAPHELSON 


Industrial Services Technician, Philadelphia District 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


EAL placement involves selling. However, no 
sales program can be successful without planning. 
This article will discuss some of the planning that has 
gone into the Philadelphia campaign for placement 
of workers with disabilities. 

We launched our program with publicity. NEPH 
Week campaigns, especially in the few years immedi- 
ately following World War II, formed the backbone 
of the program, with lessened but regular followup 
through the year. Newspaper items, special features 
on radio, regular radio spot announcements, motion 
pictures on TV, and city parades, all pointed to the 
use of abilities without any thought of disabilities. 
Employers were advised to make use of workers with 
disabilities for only one reason—because it’s good 
business. This was the approach that helped to break 
down employer resistance. 

Advertising is necessary, but this is only the begin- 
ning. The salesman must still plan his approach if 
he expects to do business. Similarly, planning for 
placement must be specific. 

First of all, the counselor or interviewer must know 
his labor market. (Of course, he must also know his 
applicant, but it is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss that phase of the placement program.) He 
must know which employers use the kind of worker 
he is trying to place; he must also know which of these 
employers might be in a position to hire. 

Many oldtimers in the Employment Service, as a 
result of years of experience, know which employers 
use what kinds of workers and when. For example, 
take the case of H. W. S. He was a meatcutter who 
had lost his right arm below the elbow in an accident 
at work. After being fitted with an appliance, he 
took training in TV repair. His one job in that field 
did not pan out. With a regular pattern of turn- 
downs, he reported to Philadelphia’s Uptown local 
office completely discouraged. No openings could be 
found for him, even in unskilled labor or hospital 
work. 


His Cloud Had a Silver Lining 


It was in this “always darkest before the dawn” situ- 
ation that he was referred to David Sillman, employ- 
ment interviewer, for job development. After he had 
learned the applicant’s background, the interviewer 
probed his own knowledge of area employers. The 
GP Co. hires trainees with mechanical aptitude: 
H. W. S. had such an aptitude and could run the 
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company machine. Furthermore the GP Co. was in 
a busy period. This looked like a good spot, so the 
interviewer approached the company. H. W. S. was 
referred on June 22, 1959. A year later, he was still 
working and had had a wage increase. 

This success story results from the interviewer's 
knowledge of the labor market in his area. He has 
been contacting employers by telephone for years and 
has thus learned the picture well. (This interviewer 
could form the basis of a story himself, for he has been 
sightless for more than 40 years. ) 

The ideal situation, of course, is to have each inter- 
viewer and counselor possess this complete picture of 
the labor market: Unfortunately, however, the ideal 
situation rarely exists. Consequently, tools must be 
developed to meet at least part of this problem. 


One of the Tools 


The occupational index is one answer. Known orig- 
inally as the employer-occupation index, it was de- 
veloped by Jack Gelfand, employment service super- 
visor at Philadelphia’s Mid-City office. It is an 
alphabetical card file of the more significant occupa- 
tions in the local office area. Each 5- by 8-inch card 
lists, under an occupational title at the top, every 
employer in the area who uses workers in that occu- 
pation... Brief mention is also made of any important 
job variables or other significant information. 

Thus, when the counselor wonders who might be 
able to use a “widget maker,” he checks the widget 
maker card and can tell which employers use them 
and what important qualifications they might want. 
If there is no card, he knows that chances of placing 
a widget maker in his own local office area are very 
slim. 

For several reasons, no attempt is made to list de- 
tailed information on this card. First, too much time 
would be required for the preparation of the index. 
Second, it is important for the counselor or interviewer 
to check the regular employer file or card before mak- 
ing any promotional call. Detailed information on the 
occupational index would permit calls to be made 
without a check on previous activity. It is conceivable 
that, without this check, two or three different local 
office persons might call the same employer within a 
few days after he had informed the first caller that 
his plant is on a temporary shutdown. If that hap- 
pens, the local office can generally count on one less 
employer with whom it will do business. 
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David Sillman, Philadelphia employment interviewer who has been 
blind for over 40 years, works on a Braille ‘‘Dictionary of Occupa- 
tiona! Titles’’ which he Brailled himself. 


Another device to determine which employers can 
use what kinds of people is the “Handicapped Utiliza- 
tion Survey” developed by Joseph Alvarez, Jr., a Phil- 
adelphia District industrial services technician. This 
was prepared for certain companies who requested or 
expressed interest in this tool. First, a series of job 
specifications was prepared for all of the jobs to be 
covered. In certain plants, this entailed all produc- 
tion jobs; other companies designated specific jobs. 
After the specifications, with their complete descrip- 
tion of physical demands and working conditions, 
were completed, a chart was prepared listing each job 
in the extreme left-hand column. To the right, a 
series of columns listed types of disabilities. In each 
instance where the job could be performed by a 
worker with the specified disability, a check was 
placed in the appropriate column. Thus, a counselor 
or interviewer attempting to place an applicant with, 
let us say, a heart condition, hearing problem, or 
missing limbs could check the columns and determine 
which jobs in that establishment the applicant might 
be able to perform. 

Besides helping Employment Service personnel lo- 
cate openings, this device also points out more clearly 
to employers which jobs can be satisfactorily filled by 
workers with disabilities. ‘This means less searching 
and also much less selling. A copy of each study has 
been given to the employer of the plant where the 
survey was conducted. 

he employment manager of Philadelphia’s large 
Ye ow Cab Co. is enthusiastic about this tool. He 
has used it in his own hiring as well as in accepting 
em) loyment service referrals. He points out that one 
of its greatest advantages is that of convincing man- 
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agement of the feasibility of using good workers who 
may have noninterfering disabilities. With his com- 
pany, this device was the most important factor in 
breaking down the artificial barriers set up by man- 
agement and the medical department. 

In 1957, Joe X., deaf since birth, was the joint prob- 
lem of the Levittown local office and that area’s Bu- 
reau of Rehabilitation counselor. He had been edu- 
cated at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and had 
received some training for a trade in which he showed 
no interest. A referral to the Philadelphia Yellow Cab 
Co. resulted in his placement in its cashier’s depart- 


ment. He began by date stamping and sorting way- 
bills. Although this is still a part of his job, he now 


works as a substitute cashier, auditing and reconciling 
trip sheets and cash turned in by the drivers. The 
company rates Joe as one of its best workers. 

Suzie Z. walked into the company employment 
office one day and asked for a job. The employment 
manager thought she looked like good material, but 
the medical department sent through a flat rejection— 
her left arm had been caught in an old washer-wringer 
when she was a child and had not developed at all. 
However, the Handicapped Utilization Survey indi- 
cated that for the general clerical job—sorting way- 
bills and.the like—for which she was slated, Suzie had 
all the capability she needed. She was hired and 
went on to disprove the study which indicated that 
typists need both hands. She learned to type with 
one hand, rapidly and well. As a result, she is now 
a clerk-typist. In addition to her regular duties, she 
types the financial statements for meetings of the 
board of directors. 

Mary Y., like Suzie, would have been rejected by 
the company’s medical department had it not been for 
the utilization study. She, too, had lost the use of 
an arm, because of polio. She, too, was hired for 
general clerical work. She now works in the cab 
company’s accounting department as a key punch 
operator. 

The dispatching department has hired many oper- 
ators who would have been rejected before the utiliza- 
tion survey. 


Is Employer Ready to Hire? 


Up to this point the discussion has dealt with tech- 
niques that can show where, occupationally, handi- 
capped applicants can be placed. But we must 
consider another factor just as important. The inter- 
viewer or counselor should know when the employer 
may be ready to hire. The old reliable Labor Market 
Letter is, of course, a prime source of information. 
Another tool, some times an even better one because 
it is more detailed, is the Bi-Monthly Labor Market 
Area Report, known also as the “219 report.” Sec- 
tions of this report indicate industries and establish- 
ments in which employment is expected to rise during 
a given period. When the interviewer who is attempt- 
ing to place a handicapped worker knows that a par- 
ticular company uses this occupation and is planning 
to increase its work force, he has the best possible lead. 
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Several years ago, the Philadelphia District’s Re- 
ports and Analysis Section issued a study of seasonal 
employment patterns by industry. Each significant 
industry in the area is listed, by industrial code, show- 
ing the months of rising, above average, and peak 
employment. Some time after this, the Pennsylvania 
Central Office prepared an “Almanac” giving the 
same general information for the State. 


Two-Way Help 


As used in Philadelphia, these two studies assist the 
placement-secking interviewers in two ways. First, 
the interviewer can simply check the study or “Alma- 
nac” to see whether the employer he has in mind may 
be in a position to hire. Second, on the basis of these 
reports, the minor market employer file is set up for 
contact according to probability of employers’ needs. 

Each month the cards of employers to be contacted 
that month are placed in a separate file. A quick 
search of this file indicates which employers are most 
likely to be in a hiring position. Just recently, Phila- 
delphia has added another report providing labor mar- 
ket information that can help the placement person 
determine which employers are likely to be the best 
prospects for job openings. “Labor Market High- 
lights” lists briefly and informally companies coming 
in to and leaving specific local office areas, expansion, 
cutbacks, layoffs, labor disputes, and the like. 

Few of these techniques and tools are new; none is 
a panacea. But they can and do lead the placement 
interviewer into better directed channels. They are 
vital factors in planning the placement campaign. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


should advise their members concerning qualifications 
of veterans secking work through ES offices. 

During another panel, “Communications—Key to 
Better Understanding of Our ES and UI Programs,” 
BES Deputy Director Louis Levine reminded the 
IAPES members that the most effective element in 
communications is not the technique or the “gadget” 
used, but the substance communicated. He said that 
when dedicated people present the essentials of the 
program in their everyday tasks they will find favor. 
Director Marion Williamson of the Georgia agency 
moderated the panel. Other speakers reported that 
communications which promote better understanding 
will help develop pride among employees; that operat- 
ing personnel need training in communication and 
salesmanship. 

H. Allen Carroll, Colorado commercial manager 
for Mountain State Telephone & Telegraph Co., said 
that the person who has something to write and speak 
about and who believes in his subject will have little 
trouble presenting it to others. He cited a need for 
communication among various segments of the 
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American economy and said, “The future depenc | on 
the quality of our performance as doers.” 

BES Regional Director Glenn E. Brockway, San 
Francisco, predicted an increasingly important role 
for Employment Security in advising with labor and 
management on programs and policies for utili sing 
manpower, and that expanded clearance and |. bor 
market information programs will operate more ef- 
fectively across State and National boundaries. 

Mrs. Zoe Christman, director of the New Y ork 
agency's public relations program, narrated a film, “A 
Man Isa Job.” In the workshop sessions it was agreed 
that the success or failure of ES operations depends 
upon the people at the operating level; that good pub- 
lic relations take repetition and constant inventing 
and adapting of new techniques; that correct, readable 
communications—which will combat rumor and nega- 
tive leadership—should reach all concerned with 
minimum delay, and that safeguards should be estab- 
lished to prevent time lags or blocks. 

Other sessions reported a dearth of information 
regarding professional field audits and the role of the 
auditor; that clerical people want recognition and 
information about programs and opportunities; that 
initiative, imagination, training, and dedication are 
vital to counselors; that hours are being saved by 
selective processing in claims operations; and that the 
States can help improve the interstate claims program. 

A farm placement workshop reported that farm 
workers become more efficient when they have satis- 
factory transportation and housing, and that growers 
cooperate when they know the program operates 
under Federal regulations. Those who discussed 
‘“‘Automation—Challenge of the 60’s” were in agree- 
ment that budgets, advance planning, retraining and 
reclassifying personnel are important factors in install- 
ing electronic equipment. 

Benjamin Cohen, Baltimore, Md., moved up to the 
presidency from first vice president; Edwin F. Fultz, 
Little Rock, Ark., moved up to first vice president; 
Marcel Guay, Montreal, Quebec, was elected second 
vice president; Kathryn Queen, Waynesville, N.C., 
secretary; and Lowell J. Black, Montgomery, Ala., 
treasurer. 

Des Moines, Iowa, was voted the site of the 1962 
convention; the 1961 meeting is to be in Washington, 


D.C. 


—OrrHa Cross, Tennessee Department of 
Employment Security. 
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